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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





Education in the United States 


Edited by NicnoL_as Murray Butier, President of Colum- 
bia University, in the City of New York. 


Price, $2.50 


The frequently-expressed need for a book giv- 
ing a complete view of American education in out- 
line is satisfactorily met in this volume. It con- 
sists of twenty monographs, each written by an 
eminent specialist, on the various phases of Ameri- 
can education. The introduction by the editor 
sets forth the underlying principles governing 
American educational activity to the present time. 
Among the authors of the various monographs 
are: Commissioner Draper of the State of New 
York, the late Dr. William T. Harris, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
and Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the present 
Commissioner. 


Gillette’s Vocational Education 


By Joun M. Gitierte, Professor of Sociology, University 
of North Dakota. 


Price, $1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, super- 
intenderts, and teachers’ reading circles an illu- 
minating discussion of the present general move- 
ment for vocational education. By this phrase ts 
meant not only industrial education, but all the 
training courses needed to meet the practical de- 
mands of life. The author explains at some 
length the principles, demands, and methods of 
vocational education;-he states the grounds upon 
which hopes of suecess may reasonably rest; he 
indicates some actual results gained by schools 
conducted on more practical lines; and he points 
out others which would follow upon the reorgani- 
zation of our educational system in general. 





Chamberlain’s Standards in Educa- 
tion, Including Industrial Training 


By ArtHur Henry CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., 
fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute. Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Dean and Pro- 


Price, $1.00 


The present widespread agitation for a more 
purposeful curriculum is fully recognized by this 
work on practical pedagogy. It discusses modern 
elementary education in a helpful manner, setting 
forth its acknowledged defects of standard, and 
presenting suggestions for the introduction of 
more industrial training. The book is broad in 
the best sense, and every problem affecting the 
school and its relation to the outside world is dealt 
with so simply and convincingly as to be clear to 
everybody, whether teachers or parents. Only 
the great issues of education are considered. 





Farnsworth’s Education Through 
Music 


By CHaries Husert PARNSwortH, Adjunet Professor of 
Music, Teachers Ocllege, Columbia 
York City, 


Price, $1.00 


A beok which enables teachers to teach music 
in their schools with the same ease and success as 
the ordinary branches of study. It is at once a 
rule, a guide, and an inspiration, and points out 
the place of music in the general educational 
scheme. It lays out the work, step by step, for 
each year of the elementary school, and never 
leaves the teacher in doubt as to what to teach; 
the end to be accomplished is plainly indicated. 
Detailed information is given as to the progress 
of music, reading, music writing, and song mter- 
pretation. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
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crats, went on record against it. 


When President Taft was informed 
of this vote, he is reported to have 
used his predecessor’s favorite ejacu- 
lation, “Bully.” He might well exult, 
for the vote was a fine vindication of 
his policy. It is true that it was by 
no means the same bill which was 
submitted last February, but the 
features which he cared most for are 
in the bill,,as it passed the Senate, 
and are reasonably certain to be em- 
bodied in the measure which will 
finally emerge from the conference 


committee and get upon the statute- 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 


The bill creates a Court of Com- 
merece, to consider appeals from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
requires the consent of the commis- 
sion to any greater charge for a short 
than for a long haul. It gives the 


Commission authority to determine. 


the reasonableness of individual or 
joint rates or classifications, either 
upon complaint er at its own initia- 
tive, and if it finds such rates un- 
reasonable, to, prescribe proper rates. 
It empowers the Commission to in- 
vestigate the propriety of any pro- 
posed new rate or classification, and, 
pending a hearing, to suspend sueh 
rate or classification for ten months. 


‘Tt allows shippers to designate the 
‘routes over which their property 


Shall be carried. ‘The most surpris- 
ing change made in the Dill in its 
passage through the Senate is an 
amendment which places telegraph 
and telephone companies as common 
carriers under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
empowers the Commission to pass 
upon the reasonableness of their rates 
and imposes penalties for the grant 
of franks or passes for the trans- 
mission of messages. 


THE BILL IN THR HOUSE. 


After the Senate had acted on the 
bill, the President sent a special mes- 
page to Congress urging that the bill 
be so modified that the section 
authorizing the Commission to sus- 
pend rates, pending investigation, go 
into effect immediately instead of af- 
ter sixty days. He pointed out that, 
if this were not done, it would be pos- 
sible for common earriers, in the in- 
terval between the enactment of the 
bill and its going into effect, to file 
new schedules and have them become 
When the bill reached 
the House, an effort was made by the 
Democrats and the insurgent Republi- 
eans to accept the Senate Dill as it 
stood, with ‘the time-limit amendment 
suggested by the President. This bit 
of political strategy failed by the 
close vote of 156 to 162; and the bill 
was sent to conference, 


A COMPROMISE ON RATES. 


Forced into a corner by the unex- 
pected action of the administration, 
recorded in this column last week, in 
procuring a temporary injunction 
against increased freight rates on the 
western railroads, on the eve of the 
day when they were to have gone 
into effect, the managers of the rail- 


Tot, 
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 yoads made haste to Washington for 
a conference with President Taft. 


There an agreement was speedily 
reached, under which the, railroads 
agree to withdraw their schedules, 
and the President, on his part, agreed 
to suspend the prosecution. The ef- 
fect of this arrangement is that the 
proposed increases of rates will have 
to be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and receive 
its approval before they become 
operative. Some increase there must 
be, but it. will have to undergo 
searching revision as to its necessity 
and extent, and any plan which the 
railroad managers may have enter- 
tained of reimbursing themselves 
several times over for the increased 
cost of operating expenses will have 
to be laid on the shelf. 


OTHER LEGISLATION. 


After the railroad bill was dis- 
posed of, the Senate took up the con- 
servation bill and made it unfinished 
business until completed. The 
Democratic Senators endeavored to 
get the statehood bill substituted as 
unfinished business, but failed; and it 
is generally conceded that that meas- 
ure is dead for this session. The 
probability that it would add four 
yotes to the Democratic side of the 
Senate is perhaps one reason for a 
lack of Republican enthusiasm. re- 
garding it. The House has passed a 
eonservation bill, but the Senate be- 
gan its work by striking out every- 
thing after the enacting clause, and 
rewriting the bill. Under a caucus 
rule strictly limiting debate, the 
House has been hustling through a 
postal savings bank bill. The Senate 
has passed a postal savings bank bill 
quite different in form. Both the 
conservation bill and the postal sav- 
ings bank bill, therefore, will follow 
the railroad bill into conference, but 
all three measures are likely to be 
enacted in some form before the 
session closes. 


A GOOD COTTON OUTLOOK. 


The first cotton report of the season 
by the Government Crop Reporting 
Board was of so favorable a charac- 
ter that October options dropped im- 
mediately $1 a baie, and December 
options went to the twelve cent level. 
Last year’s crop amounted to only 
10,365,000 bales. This year the aver- 
age condition is eighty-two per cent. 
of normal, compared with 81.1 per 
cent at the corresponding date last 
year and 80.9 per cent. the average 
for the last ten years. There is an 
increase of 904,000 acres in the area 
planted; and, on the basis of the 
government figures, statisticians esti- 
mate this year’s crop at from 
13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales. 


ITALY AGAIN SHAKEN. 


Italy has again been visited by 
earthquakes. The zone affected em- 
braces practically the whole of 


southern Italy, as well as a portion of . 


Tuscany and Venetia, but the dis- 
trict in which serious damage was 
done extended only over a radius of 
about fifty miles from the extinct 
voleano Mt. Vulture, in the province 
of Avellino. The town of Calitri, 
near this mountain, suffered severely, 
as did a number of villages in the dis- 
trict. The first reports indicated that 
from fifty to 100 persons were killed 
and several hundred injured, but 
there were fears that more bodies 
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would be found buried in the ruins of 
the houses. Italy has learned to re- 
spond quickly to these calamities. The 
King and Queen started at once for 
the stricken district, and parliament 
made a large appropriation for relief. 
The frequency of these seismic dis- 
turbances is calculated to make in- 
tending tourists pause. 


A DISQUIETING ACHIBVEMENT. 


The feat of the English aviator, 
Charles Stuart Rolls, in fiying in a 
Wright biplane from Dover across 
the English channel to a point near 
Sangatte, France, and back again 
without landing is, in one sense, a 
disquieting achievement. This time 
it was an Englishman, and a captain 
of the Army Motor Reserve who did 
the thing, and he dropped messages 
of friendship and good will as he 
hovered over French soil. But sup- 
pose that some time it is an enemy 
who makes the flight and crosses 
the channel from the continent to 
what hitherto has been ‘the tight 
little isle”; and suppose that instead 
of dropping friendly messages he 
drops dreadfal missiles and ex- 
plosives, what then? Captain Roll’s 
feat makes it plain that war in the 
future is destined to be even more 
horrible than inthe past. It suggests 
that the biggest super-Dreadnoughts 
are not adequate for national security 
and it will inevitably compel all the 
great powers to add aeroplanes to 
their army equipments. 

—_~- ~~ --- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In the issue of Harper’s Weekly for 
June 11 William Allen Johnston 
writes upon the marvels of rapid con- 
struction of skyserapers. John Ken- 
drick Bangs recounts “A Presenta- 
tion at the Vatican.” Under the title 
“The ‘Fan’ and His Ways.” Edward 
B. Moss tells of the baseball en- 
thusiast. William Inglis describes a 
thrilling episode in a reporter’s life, 
dealing with a practical prank played 
upon a British battleship. ‘This issue 
contains a novel story by Clarence 
Herbert New, entitled “On the Trail 
of an Argosy”; Guy Otis Brewster, 
M. D., contributes an article dealing 
with an improved method of boxing; 
and many other articles go to make 
up this interesting number. 


Mrs. Pryor’s daughter, Mrs. Rice, 
ouce attempted to introduce William 
Cullen Bryant toa class of poor 
white boys she was teaching at a 
night school in her home on a planta- 
tion in Virginia. She had taught 
them to read and write, had given 
them some arithmetic and geography, 
even some Latin, and was then 
minded to awaken the aesthetic in- 
stincts which she believed must exist 
in the poor fellows. She read the 
beautiful poem, “To a Water-Fowl.” 
“Now, boys, she eagerly said, “tell ine 
how you would feel if you had seen 
this.” There was dead silence. Ap- 
pealing to the most hopeful of her 
pupils, she received an enlightening 
response: “I wouidu’t think nuthin.’ ” 
“What would you say?” she persisted. 
“Wal, I reckon I'd say: ‘Thar goes a 
duck !’”” 





—_—_——— 


The florist can almost always tell 
when a young man gets married by 
the way he stops buying violets every 
little while.—Somerville Journal. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 


Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his a vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


— 
RIMER . . . 30c. SECOND READER - - 42c. 


FIRST READER - 36c. MANUAL. .-.- - 500. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 
For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











THE 


PROGRESSIVE ROAD 
TO 


READING 





No East, South and West — this 
series of readers is achieving great 
popularity. 

Its success is well-deserved. The material 
is as interesting tothe child asany “story- 
book” could be; it cultivates his imagina- 
tion, satisfies his love for action, appeals to 
his sense of humor, unconsciously teaches 
him what is fine and right. 

The method, based on years of experience 
in teaching, is pedagogically sound and 
successful. 





Silver Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 








School Superintendents 








MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 








ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


IT WAS RUSKIN WHO SAID: 


“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan ; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist.” 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCIL 


was made to exemplify this very idea, and on account of its carefully graded leads, 


its artistic bronze green finish and its perfectly smooth straight grained cedar, it is an 
ideal pencil for all kinds of manual training work. 


Samples sent to all teachers on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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Teachers and school officials 
who attend the meeting of 
the National Educatijon 
Association are cordially in- 
vited to visit the office of 
Ginn and Company, at 29 
Beacon Street, Boston, the 
site .of the historic John 
Hancock House. 











** Disease is the penalty we pay for hygienic ignorance. 
We are ignorant nowadays because we are not taught. 
There is knowledge enough but it has not reached the 
masses.”"—Tuomas A. StorEY, M. D. 





FROM THE ROCKEFELLER SAN- 
ITARY COMMISSION 


Bulletin No, 14 


“It gives me very great pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the extraordinary readableness and value 
of Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION. It seems 
to me almost an ideal book for the purpose in mind 
when it was written. Mr. Ritchie has done his 
work with charm, grace and power, and I can 
heartily commend it.’".—Epwin A. ALDERMAN, Presi- 
dent of the University of Uirginia, Charlottesville. 
“In the preparation of this work Professor Ritchie 
has rendered a public service. I congratulate 
him upon the achievement.”—Wick irre. Rose, 
Administrative Secretary Rockefeller Commission for 
the Eradication of Hookworm Disease. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on recctpt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


By W. A. Baldwin, Bd hd a Normal School. 
Price, S cents each 

New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 




















The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— . 


ooo ba ntie-ne oss cccea July 11 to July 30 
Des [loines, Ia.................. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, 5. Dl June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N. J.........¢..++5-- July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C.... 2.0... ccc cee June 6 to July 2 
Bi in a's as ot onic keel July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va................+. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
Rustes, Ls...35..AW¥...1-4..- June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orteans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to Augusti9 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


new York Dallas Chicago 








NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


ELEMENTS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 

By Edward Channing, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. I2mo. Cloth, xiv+349+ 
x pages. 90 cents net, 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 

By Arthur Schultz, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, New York University, Head of the 
Mathematical Department, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. I2mo. Cloth. xii+309 
pages. 85 cents net. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor R. S. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln of 
the Department of Physical Geography at Cornell 
University. Boards. 9 3-4 x8 inches. xvii+ 
362 pages. $1.25 net. 

ATTENTION AND INTEREST 

A Study in Psychology and Education. By 
Felix Arnold, Ph. D. 1I2mo. Cloth. © vili+272 
pages. $1.00 met. 

THE AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL 

Its Characteristics, Its Future, and Its Problems. 
By Harold Waldstein Foght, A. M., Professor of 
Education, Midland College. 12mo. Cloth. 
xxi+361 pages. $1.25 net. 

THE BUILDING AND CARE OF THE BODY 

An elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology 
and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor 
of Grammar Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12 
mo. Cloth, x+235 pages. 40 cents net. 
EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING 

By John Adams, M. A., B. Sc., Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth, 
vii+426 pages. $1.25 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago ‘Atlanta San Francisco 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHICAGO. 


BY A. E- WINSHIP, 


HOWLAND’S ADMINISTRATION. 

In 1886 George Howland had been superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools for four years, and re- 
mained in that position for six years thereafter. 
He had been principal of the high school for 
twenty years. Mr. Howland was a Massachusetts 
boy, a graduate of Amherst College, a classical 
scholar, a lover of the best in English literature, 
a poet in sentiment and in creative skill, and he 
made a great success in school administration. 

Twice in the ten years he handed in his resigna- 
tion because he would not stand for contemplated 
action of the board of education. On one of 
these occasions the board voted to retire from the 
force a man whom he believed to be efficient. 
Mr. Howland handed in his resignation, which was 
not accepted, and the teacher was not retired. 

Some incidents in those years will be referred 
to elsewhere in this issue. 

LANE’S ADMINISTRATION. 

In 1886 Albert G. Lane had been superintend- 
ent of Cook county for twelve years, and he was a 
remarkably efficient county superintendent. He 
had been previously principal of the famous 
Franklin school of Chicago, in which position he 
led the corps in general professional regard. 
Early in his experience as county superintendent 
a subordinate went’wrong, and though no claim 
was made upon Mr. Lane, he settled to the last 
cent, although it took every dollar he had and 
mortgaged his income for some time to come. 
This was characteristic of the man who was al- 
ways first of all a manly man and a Christian 
gentleman. All through life he faced emergen- 
cies that tested his manly courage. 

When he was elected president of the National 
Education Association in 1892 he found himself 
face to face with a conspiracy in the treasury of 
the association so skilfully backed by dignity and 
political power that nothing could possibly have 
saved the association from the intrigue but the 
heroic attitude of President-elect Lane, who 
threatened publicity. It was an hour to try a 
man’s mettle as well as character, but Mr. Lane 
did not falter. The plot was not widely known, 
but sufficiently so to make him the great official 
bulwark of the N. E. A. till he died. It was his 
attitude in 1902-3 that made him chairman of the 
board of trustees when, in 1906, the N. E. A. ‘es- 
caped another crisis. . 

In 1892, upon the retirement of George How- 
land from the superintendency of Chicago after 
eighteen years as county superintendent, Mr. 
Lane was the only man seriously considered. He 
did not crave the promotion. Indeed, he _hesi- 
tated about accepting the position. 


Those were times that tried men’s souls in Chi- 
cago. Talk of politics! Well, Mr. Lane’s ideas 
of manliness and professional honor and dignity 
were not adapted tothe conditions that existed 
in 1899, and after seven years of highly creditable 
service he welcomed an opportunity to do school 
work as an assistant rather than political work as 
chief. 

The noblest tribute that could be paid the 
memory of Mr. Lane is the naming of the finest 
school building in the city the “Albert G. Lane 
high school,” 

ANDREWS’ ADMINISTRATION. 


In 1899 an aggressive Democracy was in the 
saddle and the aim was not to make the schools 
subservient to the party in any political sense, but 
it was the purpose to have creditable Democrats 
on deck, and President E. Benjamin Andrews was 
elected superintendent. There could have been 
no politics in this, for there was never a man of 
higher ideals than Dr. Andrews, but he had had 
no experience to fit him to enjoy the administra- 
tion of the schools of a great city. The wonder 
was not that he retired after two years, but that 
he did good service for two years. It was a credit- 
able administration because Dr. Andrews is a 
great man and was able to adapt himself to the 
situation on general principles. At the close of 
two years he accepted the presidency of the State 
University of Nebraska, a line of work for which 
he had taste, talent, and experience. 


THE COOLEY ADMINISTRATION. 


This is not the time to speak of the years from 
1901 to 1908, for they were the years of storm 
and stress. No man in any city has had eight 
such years, years in which so many conflicting in- 
terests diverted attention from the administration 
of the schools. 

To criticise the administration would be mani- 
festly unfair, and praise must be deferred. 

Mr. Cooley had had no experience whatever. to 
guide him in the conduct of the school affairs of a 
large city even in times of peace, and his lot did 
not fall upon times of peace, but quite otherwise. 

It was his great good fortune to give the school 
world a battle cry of rare advantage. “The 
Merit System” in promotion and in salary ad- 
vance was an alignment with the spirit of the 
times, and he had the “best people” in the city 
and country with him from that standpoint. It 
was not his fault, but no less his misfortune, that 
the administration of the ideal came to make it a 
farce, so that in reaction he unwittingly suffered 
temporarily, and unfortunately the revelation 
came at the time that he was retiring from the ser- 
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vice. The phrase will live, and the credit therefor 
should be his. 

The teachers of Chicago are studying scholasti- 
cally and professionally, and much of this educa- 
tional devotion must be credited to the general 
discussion of the merit system. 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, LL. D. 


On June 15 the University of Illinois, one of the 
largest and noblest of the universities of the 
United States, honored itself by conferring upon 
the superintendent of schools of Chicago the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. In no other instance 
has a great university conferred this degree upon 
a woman under circumstances so significant. 

On June 3 the great Auditorium theatre in Chi- 
cago was filled to its utmost capacity by six 
thousand principals, high school and elementary 
school teachers. Over the floor seats a tempo- 
rary floor had been built so that all the teachers of 
the city could pay their respects to their superin- 
tendent. In the boxes were seated the members 
of the Board of Education and special educational 
guests, notably A. R. Sabin, Alfred Kirk, and Mr. 
Lewis, the three long-time assistant superintend- 
ents who have retired from that position. The 
teachers of the city had this reception of their 
own motion. 

On May 4 a circular letter was sent by a stand- 
ing committee of teachers to each school, sug- 
gesting the desirability of such an honor being 
paid to their superintendent four weeks from that 
time. On May 7, three days later, this commit- 
tee had received from these schools $3,000 with 
instructions to go ahead. Every man and woman 
in the teaching corps was personally and indi- 
vidually represented in the endorsement and con- 
tribution. Never, on either side of the sea, was 
there anything to compare with this. It was not 
to honor a coming or a retiring superintendent. 
It was not a partisan outburst of devotion to an 
official who needed some public demonstration. 
It was merely the heartiest expression of personal 
and professional admiration of principals, teach- 
ers, janitors, truant officers, and every one else 
Officially connected with the schools. 

And this was in Chicago! In the city that had 
been so long represented as one great chaotic 
mass of professional discord! Fifteen hundred 
dollars rent for the theatre! Three hundred dol- 
lars for floral decorations, with music, souvenirs, 
and everything else in keeping! To have known 
Chicago educationally in the past and in the pres- 
ent is to have witnessed one of the greatest mira- 
cles of modern times. 

Out of the more than six thousand principals, 
teachers, engineers, janitors, truant officers, arid 
other employees and associates there were for a 
time “23” grouches, known to those who were 
near them because they were so exceptional, they 
were regarded as necessary discords, but even 
these have now been marvelously transformed. 

Account for all this if you can. It is not the 
result of any trimming policy, for more things 
have been achieved in eighteen months than by 
any other superintendent in his whole term of ser- 
vice. This is not an exuberant statement made in 
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a moment of enthusiasm. Personally, I have 
known the predecessors of Dr. Ella Flagg Young 
from George Howland down, and they have all 
had their difficulties, have all been devoted to 
their duties, have all had their achievements, but 
Superintendent Young has grappled with more 
difficulties in eighteen months than any one of 
them ever did. Indeed, in the tangle-snarl which 
was handed out to Mrs. Young so short a time 
ago were the remnants of troubles of all previous 
administrations. 

One who have known the system and has been 
a part of it for fifty years, who greatly loved 
George Howland, who had no criticism of An- 
drews, who was like a brother to Lane, and who 
worked heartily with Cooley, said to me_ recently 
that Mrs. Young is the first superintendent who 
has ever dominated the situation completely. Of 
her tomplete dominance there can be no possible 
question. And she does it without any “fuss or 
feathers.” She simply takes every situation as 
it presents itself, hears all parties involved, gets 
every possible fact, and from her decision there 
has been no suggestion of appeal by anyone. 
Not a week has passed in which more than one 
supposed to be insurmountable difficulty has 
not been disposed of permanently. 

How do you account for it? She has never 
sought promotion in her life. A few characteris- 
tic incidents in her Chicago life are suggestive. 

Nearly thirty years ago there were many 
primary principals. In a grammar school dis- 
trict there would be from two to six primary 
buildings with a woman principal. This plan was 
abandoned nearly thirty years ago, and as a 
consolation prize these principals were given a 
principal’s certificate which made them eligible for 
a principalship. Of all these women only one de- 
clined it. Ella Flagg Young said in substance: 
“No, I thank you, but when you give the men an 
examination I will take it.” It was but a short 
time before the opportunity came, and a man, who 
remembers the incident well, says that her papers 
showed that she 6utranked all her associates, and 
“from that day to this she has been in a class by 
herself.” 

We all remember when, at about fifty-five years 
of age, as an assistant superintendent, she differed 
radically from her chief. She declined to quarrel 
with him, said “loyalty is indispensable in a 
system,” and resigned. The superintendent 
urged her to withdraw her resignation, but she 
persisted in it, and peacefully withdrew. At her 
time of life it appeared to mean permanent retire- 
ment from educational activity. 

Freedom from responsibility gave her an oppor- 
tunity for study, and she entered Chicago Uni- 
versity, only to be offered an assistant professor- 
ship, which she accepted. After a time the pro- 
fessor with whom she was associated had his 
differences with the university authorities and re- 
signed. Such was her idea of loyalty that she de- 
clined to remain, and once more went into pro- 
fessional retirement for life, as she and others be- 
lieved, for she was now nearly sixty years of age. 
But there was a vacancy in the principalship of 
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the Chicago normal school that had literally killed 
the two strong men who had had the position. 
Mrs. Young was selected, accepted, and it did not 
kill her, but so remarkable was her success that 
when the superintendency..was vacant, with _ its 
$10,000 salary and the greatest “mix-up” in all the 
world, she alone was seriously considered for the 
place. 

At the New Year, without the suspicion of 
opposition, she was chosen president of the Illinois 
State Association. 


SCHOOL REPUTATIONS. 


One feature of Chicago that is highly creditable 
is the ease with which individual schools make 
national reputation. There are more than twenty 
schools that are doing such good and unusual 
things so exceptionally well that they are known 
the country over, and are being followed by 
schools without limit throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

We had hoped to include descriptions of much 
of this work in this number of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, but since it is impossible to make it gen- 
eral it seems best to scatter these articles along 
through the coming year. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHERS. 


There is nothing in the new world to compare 
for a moment with the teacher-organizafion in 
Chicago, under the general designation of Teach- 
ers’ Salary Conferénce Committee, representing 
every possible school interest of the city. There are 
fifteen on this committee. It is the only instance 
in which in a large city every school interest, from 
high school principal to engineer and janitor, is 
working in entire harmony. When one recalls 
the bitterness with which Mr. Cooley’s friends 
antagonized the famous “Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation” the present delightful harmony 
seems incredible. 

This Teachers’ Salary Conference Committee 
has many times demonstrated its almost miracu- 
lous power. We have elsewhere in this issue of 
the Journal of Education called attention to the 
ease and promptness with which the reception to 
Superintendent Ella Flagg Young was provided 
for, but it deserves emphasis here. 

Serena H. Hayes, a teacher in the Clark school, 
is chairman of the committee of fifteen of the 
Teachers’ Salary Conference, and Mary M. Abbe, 
a grade teacher, is secretary. One essential fea- 
ture is that they have money always on hand for 
any activity. They also have envelopes with 
printed address to the one official in every school 
in the city who will at once attend to any request 
made of her. 

On this envelope under the place where the 
stamp will be is the number of teachers in the 
building who are to be reached. 

The envelopes are 4 by 94 inches. The noti- 
fications are 34 by 6 inches, so that they can be 
slipped in adequate number. 

On May 4 each school had mailed to the official 
representative of the conference enough slips for 
every teacher. On each slip was a place for the 
name of the teacher and school. 

Since the rules of the board forbid any collec- 
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tions on school grounds, the money had to be paid 
off the school grounds. Here is the reading of 
the circular :— 

“Arrangements will be made for a reception by 
the elementary teachers of Chicago to the super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. Ella Flagg Young, at 
the Auditorium on Friday evening, June 3, 1910, 
provided each elementary teacher is willing to as- 
sume her proportionate share of the necessary ex- 
pense by contributing fifty cents before May 6. 
If this meets your approval please fill out the 
blank below and return, together with your con- 
tribution, to your delegates, who will forward to 
the secretary of the committee. A ticket of ad- 
mission will be sent you, provided the response 
from the elementary teachers indicates practically 
unanimous sentiment, thus making this reception 
possible; otherwise the money will be returned, 
as the Auditorium is the only suitable place large 
enough, and it must be floored over, thereby very 
greatly increasing the expense. Please give con- 
tributions to your delegates on other than school 
grounds.” 

Thus every one of 6,000 teachers in Chicago 
had one of these slips on May 4; on or before 
May 6 every teacher had paid the official of that 
school fifty cents, and on May 7 it was in the hands 
of the committee at headquarters, and on June 3 
the great reception was held. 

The completeness of this organization is simply 
wonderful in theory and in execution. 

This notable and noble Teachers’ Salary Con- 
ference resulted from an invitation extended to 
all schools in the city by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation for a meeting on October 30, 1909, to 
send a delegate authorized to act for the entire 
school. “As usual the time was short, but on 
October 30 238 of the 249 schools were repre- 
sented by delegates and soon thereafter the other 
eleven joined the movement, making it unanimous. 

By December the committee of fifteen, chosen 
on October 30, issued the most important study 
of “Comparison of Increase in Cost of Living and 
Elementary Teachers’ Salaries” that has been 
published. 

In less than three months from the organiza- 
tion of the Teachers’ Salary Conference, October 
30, the board of education had voted increases for 
all teachers of the elementary schools above the 
second grades, ranging from $25 to a possible $200. 

CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 

This is not the time to write the history of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation or dwell upon the 
activities and Margaret Haley. Suffice it to say 
incidentally that the city has for ten years re- 
ceived from one public utility corporation, the 
People’s Gas Light and Power Company, $550,000 
a year or a total of $5,500,000, as a result of the 
famous tax fight, and this a mere incident iti the 
achievement. 

Just now the federation is lending its hand in 
another startling tax fight. There are 8,000 
licensed liquor saloons in Chicago, all with an 
abundant equipment of bar, bottles, glasses, look- 
ing glasses, tables, chairs, etc. . Many of these 
saloons have perfectly gorgeous and expensive 
equipment, but the saloons of Chicago pay on the 
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average less than eight cents a year tax on the 
equipment, while women, running » little’ Junch 
rooms, with slight furnishings, pay from $20 to 
$50 a year, and women teachers who furnish their 
sleeping rooms ever so humbly pay vastly more 
than the average saloon keeper. 

The federation will this year have this in- 
equality wholly wiped out. A wrong to women 
from time immemorial is to be righted at once by 
Margaret Haley and the federation. 

When the time comes to tell all the story of 
the federation it will be a marvelous record. It 
may have made mistakes; it would be wholly 
above the human if it had not, and all these mis- 
takes have been passed from one to another the 
country over. They are known and prejudices 
have resulted so that this is not the time to try to 
tell the story. 

THE CHICAGO IDEAL. 

All that Margaret Haley has done for educa- 
tion in Chicago has come from the conviction 
which she has always phrased in these words: 
“Anyone who can teach school successfully can 
do anything successfully for which he has a taste.” 

That has been the underlying principle of her 
action. 

We recall the ease with which her opponents of 
high degree thought they had disposed of her, 
from 1900 onward, by saying in hotel lobbies at 
the N. E. A.: “Margaret Haley! Why she was 
only a sixth-grade teacher!” 

Miss Haley believes that it requires a really 
strong personality and a high degree of power to 
teach any school successfully. She believes that 
the greatest test of power in the educational 
world is in the classroom. 


_— a. s 


A TRIBUTE. 
BY MARGARET L, FINNEGAN. 
(To the Air of “Illinois.”) 
In Chicago great and growing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, 
There’s a woman wise and knowing, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, 
Who with tact and wisdom calm 
Brings to fainting hearts a balm, 
Like the music of a psalm, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young, 
Like the music of a psalm, 
Mrs. Young, (Mrs. Young.) 





Who’s our type of woman noble? 
Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 
Friend in sunshine and in trouble, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Standing firm to guide and sway, 

Never once to halt or stay 

Progress, mounting day by day, 
Mrs, Young! Mrs. Young! 

Progress, mounting day by day, 
Mrs. Young! (Mrs. Young!) 


There is one in our great city, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Who has heartfelt love and pity, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
For the children and their weal 
Working with untiring zeal, 
All their joys and griefs to feel, | 
Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 
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All their joys and griefs to feel, 
) Mrs, Young! (Mrs. Young’) 


From the ranks of earnest workers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Step by step past doubting shirkers, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
You have marched with even pace, 
Till you stand in that high place, 
The first woman this to grace, 
Mrs. Young! Mrs. Young! 
The first woman this to grace, 
Mrs. Young! (Mrs. Young!) 


When you heard our city calling, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
When our hope was slowly falling, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Wher our faith was poised anew, 

And for justice all would sue, 
Then our eyes were turned to you, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Then our eyes were turned to you, 

Mrs. Young, (Mrs. Young!) 


Would that we could bid thee greeting, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

More than in a few words fleeting, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

That a tribute we might pay, 

That would last for you alway, 

Just your presence makes us gay, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 

Just your presence makes us gay, 
Mrs. Young, (Mrs. Young!) 


In the years before us lying, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
When our tasks we're bravely plying, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
May God grant you still shall be 
Guiding our great ship at sea, 
Till the Master beckons thee, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Young! 
Till the Master beckons thee, 
Mrs. Young, (Mrs. Young!) 
epee 
HYMN TO THE N.E. A. 
(Air: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn.”) 
The hosts of education are mustering again; 


You hear the welcome footfalls of thrice ten thousand 


men; 
They come to praise the might, not of sword, but of the- 


pen: 





Their cause “is marching on”! 


They seek the camps of learning, first builded in the- 
East, 
Whose honored battleground to a continent’s increased; 
They take again their vows at their solemn annual 
feast: 
Their valor “marches on”! 


They celebrate the conquests of amity; not wrath’s; 

Not death nor desolation is strewn along their paths; 

But truth and civic worth bless the steps of Philomaths: 
Their conquest “marches on”! 


They gain new inspiration, new wisdom learn,—and 
then 
With ardor strive for peace and the rights of fellow men,_ 
Till earth, redeemed and purer, be paradise again: 
Their triumph “marches on”! 
A. D. 8. 
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THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY. 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY; 


In charge of the School Plant Utilization Inquiry of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Two effulgent street beacons illuminating a 
bulletin board and a pair of quick-yielding doors ; 
a lobby, or perhaps'a flight or two of clean stairs, 
animate with a procession of babbling people; a 
sloping, amphitheatre-like auditorium or else a 
level, desk-filled asembly-room ;.a man busy with 
rubber-tubes, copper-tanks, and a machine on a 
tripod with two eyes, one over the other, looking 
straight at a square-white expanse stretched wall- 
like on the platform in front; or perhaps, instead 
of this bleached expanse, some tables laden with 
test-tubes, retorts, and wicked yellow bottles, and 
nearby a young man crushing gritty stuff in a 
mortar; or maybe a background of charts shining 
with muscle, nerves, and viscera, setting off an 
amiable skeleton swinging idly from a nail, and a 
boy with bandaged leg and head lying supine on a 
table amongst “red-cross” lint and aseptic cot- 
ton; or, in the place of this hospital and laboratory 
paraphernalia, an open piano with sheet music 
anticipatively placed; and, lastly, a hushed audi- 
ence, destitute of children, awaiting the terse in- 
troduction of the speaker of the evening by the 
official-like personage in charge—these are some 
of the things to be seen and witnessed between 
7.30 and 8.15 on a winter’s evening at the school 
lecture centres in New York. A moment later 
than the latter hour the visitor will find the doors 
locked and the door-tender beyond the reach of 
all entreaties. 

Only 119 out of the 610 buildings controlled by 
the board of education are used as lecture cen- 
tres, but some fifty other buildings, chiefly club 
halls and churches, are also used in its public lec- 
ture work. 

A staff of over 60@leeturers, coming from every 
walk in life, dre employed in this work. Besides a 
large company of professors and _ instructors 
representing fourteen different colleges and uni- 
versities, there are experts in city-planning, hous- 
ing, and playgrounds, authorities on explosives, 
street cleaning, and municipal water supply, art 
students who have traveled in Greece, educators 
loaded with fresh spoils from the British museum, 
distinguished scientists, eminent jurists, influential 
politicians, public-spirited physicians, and promi- 
nent citizens of all classes. 

As for the things they talk about, here is a list 
of titles picked from the program of 1908-9: 
“Walt Whitman and the Hope of Democracy”; 
“Franklin, the Practical Philosopher”; “A Great 
Government Workshop” ; “How Shall a Girl Earn 
a Living?” ; “The Man That Is Down and Out”; 
“Applications of Electric Signals”; “What a 
Chicken Can Teach Us”; “How to Know the 
Common Trees”; “The Life Story of the Honey 
Bee.” Altogether there were 1,575 different 
topics, covering the whole field of human interests, 
upon which the audiences were instructed and en- 
tertained. 


In one particular centre weekly lectures on sci- 
ence were given for seven years, thus affording 
the equivalent of a college education in that de- 
partment of knowledge. A recent annual program 
contained one hundred courses, running from three 
to twenty-eight lectures each. Professor Shot- 
well gave twenty-eight lectures on “ Epochs of His- 
tory” and twenty-seven of the persons who at- 
tended throughout the course passed an examina- 
tion and received certificates of credit approved 
by Columbia University and the supervisor of lec- 
tures. Certificates for attendance and proficiency 
in examination were also awarded at the close of 
twenty-eight lectures on “Economics,” given by 
Professor Clark and Dr. Guthrie of The College 
of the City of New York. Audiences aggregating 
27,460 persons attended the five lecture courses on 
“First Aid to the Injured,” which were held in 
thirty-eight different centres and required the ser- 
vices of twelve physician-lecturers. The final ex- 
aminations were passed by 986 persons. The re- 
maining ninety-seven courses were not followed 
by closing tests, but in many cases printed syllabi 
were distributed among the audience, and it was 
the practice of the lecturers to answer questions 
and suggest sources of information at the close of 
each meeting. Thus it is seen that the New York 
lectures are not a mere miscellany of serious ad- 
dresses and frivolous entertainments, but consti- 
tute a definitely planned system of adult educa- 
tion. 

That instruction for the voter is not forgotten 
is shown by the important share of the program 
which is given to the discussion of civic problems. 
Thirteen addresses on such municipal topics as 
“Docks and Ferries,” “The Public Service Com- 
mission,” “The New York Tax Department,” and 
“Our New Water Supply,” were given a year ago 
at several different centres by prominent city offi- 
cials. Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the head of the 
New York Public Lectures for “Working Men 
and Working Women,” as they were first entitled, 
believes that “the great questions confronting our 
citizens are in the last analysis educational,” and 
through the provision of such courses as these he 
demonstrates his faith “that politics treated as 
education will become freed from partisanship.” 

A librarian wrote: “At one course on “The Far 
East’ books recommended for reading were 
placed in a conspicuous place with the result that 
twenty-eight books were consulted thirty-three 
times.” All of the science lectures were accom- 
panied by demonstrations with apparatus, and 
most of the travel lectures and those on special 
subjects were illustrated with stereopticon views. 

If the annual board of education lectures in the 
five metropolitan boroughs for one year were all 
given on one, eyening it would require approxi- 
mately the total population (less those under six- 
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teen) of a city the size of Chicago to provide the 
customary audiences. To be more precise, the 
aggregate attendance at these lectures during the 
1908-9 season amounted to 1,213,116 persons. 
And what a cosmopolitan multitude they were! 
Croatian, Greek, Russian, Hebrew, Sicilian, 
Lithuanian, Yankee, Magyar, Pole (twenty-three 
different nationalities send pupils fo , 
one of the East-side schools)—these 
peoples all participated in the educa- 
tional benefits derived from these lec- 
tures. The Yiddish, Italians, and Ger- 
mans come in such large numbers that 
special lecturers, speaking their own 
tongues, are provided for these races. 
The people from Italy hear Dr. Luigi 
Roversi speak upon “The Rights and 
Duties of an American Citizen”; Mr. 
Joseph E. Eron tells his Hebrew neigh- 
bors about “The Great American 
Literary Men”; and Mrs. Franziska 


Hopf lectures to her compatriots CLARENCE A. PERRY 


upon “Gounod’s Opera, ‘Faust’.” 

The various lecture centres usually draw their 
audiences from their own locality, and thus have 
an individuality of their own. On the other hand, 
the lectures are so well advertised—several of the 
dailies print the weekly and evening programs 
as matters of news—that a popular speaker or a 
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topic of unusual interest will draw persons from 
all parts of the city. Such an announcement as 
the “Folk Songs of Scandinavia” will bring to- 
gether a large number of Norwegians and Swedes. 

“To spur the thoughtful, to stimulate the stu- 
dent, to awaken a desire for reading,’ has been 
the fundamental motive in-this system of free 
adult instruction which Dr. Leipziger 
has built up, under the board of edu- 
cation, during the past twenty years. 
The skill and success with which this 
didactic purpose has been worked out 
is evidenced both by the fifty-fold in- 
crease in the attendance during the 
two decades of their existence and by 
the large number of appreciative let- 
ters annually received from the partici- 
pants in the lecture benefits. Here 
are a few excerpts :— 

“T work hard all day at manual work, 
but in the evening I feel like a child 
attending school with regard to these 
grand, instructive lectures.” 

“My husband and I take it turn about staying 
with the children, so the other can attend the lec- 
tures. It is our only diversion.” 

“IT am an old bachelor and live in a furnished 
room; I have no place to spend my evenings ex- 
cept in the saloons, and I suppose I have saved 
$100 by attending these lectures.” 





THE REAL COLLEGE MAN. 


BY PRESIDENT GUY 


The college man is sui generis. Seen through 
the sordid eyes of the man of the world, he is a 
worthless hulk of hopeless egotism. He is an ob- 
ject of abuse at the hands of porcine men who 
would refuse to exuberant youth a legitimate out- 
let for surplus vitality, while they boast them- 
selves practical as they fatten at the sour swill 
trough of dishonest business methods. The col- 
lege man is held up to public ridicule by the cheap 
paragraphist who has failed to avail himself of the 
advantages which might have lifted him above the 
level of a tolerated nuisance. The vulgar popu- 
lace, in changing mood, makes the student the 
subject of malicious criticism or churlish raillery. 

Viewed objectively, our college man is a biped 
with bifurcated hair hanging low on either side, 
leaving only a triangle of questionable whiteness 
above the eyebrows. If he wears a head covering 
of any sort above this tousled thicket, it is a cap, 
in color of blinding red, or blue, or green, or yel- 
low, and of a “Happy Hooligan” circumference ; 
or, mayhap, it is a flat and well-nigh brimless hat 
with a wide band, fit rival for the coat of Joseph, 
the patriarch. His necktie can be heard three 
squares away. Beneath his vestless coat his wide 
expanse of negligee shirt front; displayed on a 
station platform, would prevent a disastrous train 
wreck if the block should fail to work. His belted 
and suspenderless trousers are a perpetual source 
of anxiety to friends fearful of his reputation for 
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decency. His striped socks, set into the latest cut 
of topless shoes, under turned-up pantaloons, com- 
plete a picture. that make the lower extremities a 
fit termination for the spectacular beginning at the 
top. 

Heard objectively, the college man is a creature 
of abnormal lungs from which come forth the 
bellowings of yellings and the ear-splitting notes 
of rollicking song. 

It is this superficially objective presentment 
that makes the collegian a creature of loathing to 
the womanly man, a public menace to the omnis- 
cient editor, and a thorn in the flesh of the petty 
officer of the peace. These irascible individuals, 
who themselves never had any youth, or, if they 
had, buried it in oblivion so long ago that it is 
eternally lost to memory, would clothe the col- 
lege student in creaseless, broad-brimmed. black 
hat, frock coat, side-buttoned trousers, cloth 
gaiters, boiled shirt, celluloid collar, cambric tie, 
and a solemn face, and then call it a man. God 
save the mark! 

There must be something more than this objec- 
tive side to the man who later in life finds him- 
self a part of the great body of the college-trained 
that compose 69 per cent. of the eleven thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four people of the nation 
whose names appear in “Who’s Who in America.” 
He must be worth something, or he would not find 
his way to leadership in the halls of Congress, to 
the dignity of the supreme bench, and to the 
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power of the executive chair. He is more than 
ordinary, or he would not predominate in the 
field of literature, while he leads at the bar, and 
in medicine, and monopolizes the pulpit. Yes, cut 
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away the excrescences, plunge the knife into the 
brain, drive it deep into the heart of the college 
student, and you find the nucleus of a real man.— 
In “The Real College.” 


——__—__—_ —_— — -&+-9-e-@-e--¢-e-—___-____—__—— 


A FEW SIGHT-SEEING RAMBLES IN BOSTON. 


BY LAURA E. POULSS N. 


Let us meet first at the corner of Park and 
Tremont streets. This corner where Park-street 
church stands is Brimstone Corner, thus dubbed 
aforetime from the fiery doctrine preached within 
the church’s walls. 

Park-street church, 

‘* The giant, standing by the elm-clad green, 

His white lance lifted o’er the silent scene,” 
occupies ground formerly covered by the old 
Town Granary, from which the adjoining “Old 
Granary Burying ground” takes its name. This 
burying ground contains the remains of more dis- 
tinguished personages than any other in the city. 

And now shall we walk on to the corner of 
Tremont and School streets, a stone’s throw,— 
where stands King’s Chapel “with its frustrated 
spire, dark relic of an earlier century”? This is 
one of the most cherished landmarks of old Bos- 
ton,—an aristocratic as well as hallowed shrine. 
A pioneer Episcopalian church, it later became the 
first Unitarian church of the city. The original 
building was erected in 1688, and the present one, 
begun in 1749, was built outside of the first, with- 
out interruption of services except for a short 
time. Funds came in slowly for the building; the 
spire was never completed, and to finish the por- 
tico (forty years after the laying of the corner 
stone!) an oratorio was given, at which George 
Washington was present. “The general was 
dressed in a black velvet suit, and gave five 
guineas. During the siege of Boston this was 
the chosen place of worship for the British offi- 
cers. The interior, with its square pews and quiet 
dignity, makes cne fancy himself in an old- 
fashioned city church in England. 

The King’s Chapel burying ground is the oldest 
of Boston’s cemeteries, having been begun soon 
after the settlement of the town in 1630. The Old 
Granary and Copp’s Hill, both opened in 1660, 
rank next in age; while that in the common was 
not established until 1745. With the exception of 
Copp’s Hill, these places are not kept open to uic 
general public,—partly for the reason that the 
ground, honey-combed with tombs, could nat bear 
much tramping over, partly for economy, and 
partly, perhaps, for the safer preservation of the 
ancient stones; but admission for ‘individuals or 
parties may be gained at suitable hours by apply- 
ing at city hall. 

The Old South Meeting House is at the corner 
of Washington and Milk streets. Down in this 
crowded thoroughfare, this gray old pile is kept 
“for remembrance,” and contains a valuable col- 
lection of historical objects which are on exhibi- 
tion, the admission fee being twenty-five cents, 


The Old South was the place where the rebellion 
against the tea tax culminated. From these doors 
the “Indians” rushed to the ships and threw the 


tea overboard. Here, in 1775, the British drilled 


‘their cavalry, preparing the place for such use by 








KING'S CHAPEL. 
taking up the floors and tearing out pulpit and 
pews. 

At the corner of State street is the Old State 
House. The relics of all sorts in the exhibition 
rooms are well worth seeing, and the building 
itself calls for close attention. 

On a building in the neighborhood back of the 
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State House we find a tablet commemorative of 
those who fell in the Boston Massacre, for here is 
where it occurred, Through Exchange or Devon- 
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shire street, only one block away, is Dock square, 
whence we get a good view of Faneuil Hall, a few 
rods away. 

Except for Independence Wall, Philadelphia, 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, has probably 
a greater historical interest than any other build- 
ing in the country. The original edifice, built like 
the present one as a market below, and with a 
large hall above, was destroyed by fire in 1761. 
Faneuil Hall’s gilded grasshopper vane was 
chosen in imitation of the vane on the pinnacle of 
the Royal Exchange in London. Seeking en- 
trance to the hall by an inconspicuous doorway 
and wooden stair at the back, we find ourselves in 
a place sacred to every American heart, a place 
whose rafters have rung with the daring eloquence 
of Revolutionary and anti-slavery heroes, and 
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OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE. 


whose walls have been lashed with the noblest 
surgings of public spirit.. The hall is very impres- 
sive in its simplicity, with the great picture, over 
the platform, of Daniel Webster addressing the 
Senate in his reply to Hayne, and the portraits of 
eminent men of earlier days hung around the walls. 

Christ thurch, or the Old North church, as it is 
sometimes inexactly called, as far as the building 
itself is concerned is the oldest church standing in 
the city. The corner stone was laid in 1723. 

Its old-fashioned pulpit and pews have suffered 
no material change; its present organ, though not 
the same one that was imported from London in 
1756, is enclosed in the original antique case; the 
figures of the cherubim in front of the organ, and 
the chandeliers, are the much-prized possessions 
taken from a French vessel by the privateer 
“Queen of Hungary” in 1746, and presented to the 
church by Captain Grushea; its Bible, prayer 
books, and silver communion service, given to it 
by 'King George the Second in 1733, and bearing 
the royal arms, are still in use; and the chime of 
bells, brought from England in 1744, still sound 
their melodious tones. A tablet on the front part 
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of the church, placed there in 1878, bears this in- 
scription :— 

“The signal lanterns of Paul Revere displayed 
in the steeple of this church, April 18, 1775, 








OLD STATE HOUSE. 


warned the country of the march of the British 
troops to Lexington and Concord.” 

Copp’s Hill cemetery is at hand. In the sum- 
mer it is kept open every day. Near Copp’s Hill 
are the shrubby terraces, planned and kept in 











FANEUIL HALL. 


order by the park commission; and also the rec- 
reation pier provided by the city. 

The title to Boston Common has quadruple 
sanction. First, the land was held by royal grant 
from England. Second, it was bought from the 
Indians through the chief sachem, Chickatawbut, 
and with the advice of his council. Third, it was 
purchased from William Blackstone, the first set- 
tler of Shawmut, each man paying Blackstone six 
shillings, at least, and some paying much more. 
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Fourth, a ratification of the purchase from the In- 
dians was obtained from Chickatawbut’s grandson. 

The State House was built on a pasture which 
belonged to Governor Hancock, whose beautiful 
estate lay just below it on Beacon street. When 
the corner stone was to be laid, it was drawn up 
the hill in gala fashion by fifteen white horses,— 
the number of states in the union at that time 
(1795). The statues in front of the State House 
represent Governor Andrew and Horace Mann, 
and beside it, statues of Generals Hooker and 
Banks. : 

On the Common, facing the State House, is the 
‘Robert Gould Shaw Memorial, an alto-relief by 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

On Beacon street, on the side opposite the 
Common, is a tablet set in the iron fence in front 
of a handsome brownstone mansion. This tablet 
tells that here was the site of the old Governor 
Hancock house. The “lofty brownstone front,” 
which has succeeded the Hancock house, was built 
by Gardiner Brewer, who could look out from his 
elevated windows over the Common as if it were 
his front yard. He presented the city with the 
Brewer fountain for the ornamentation of this part 
of the Common. 

Here now are the offices of Ginn & Co., and 
they have said very cordially that they would wel- 
come N. E. A. visitors with pleasure. On the 
first floor, in the former library, is a table with 
books upon it, a desk or two where you may write 
a note, and bookcases with wood carvings desig- 
nating the subjects of the books within,—music, 
art, architecture, science, and so forth. Desks are 
in all the rooms, and-even in the halls, and, quiet 
as the place is, you feel that you are in a hive of 
industry. On the third floor of this building are 
the offices of the Journal of Education. 

On the lower corner of Walnut street is the first 
brick house built on Beacon street. It was erected 
by John Phillips, first mayor of Boston, and father 
ot Wendell Phillips. The wide, gray granite 
house a few doors farther down, with its two 
“swell fronts” and the luxuriant growth of ampe- 
lopsis, is now the home of the Somerset Club (for- 
merly the Sears mansion). It is built on what was 
the estate of the artist, J. Singleton Copley, who 
had a charming house and grounds, spacious 
stables, and a beautiful view over the Common. 
The broad double house just below the Somerset 
clubhouse was originally built by Harrison Gray 
Otis. 

Number 55 Beacon street was the home of the 
historian, William H. Prescott, during the last 
years of his life. 

The hope is that these incomplete comments 
may serve a useful purpose by suggesting to those 
who have a little extra time to spend in Boston a 
few of the sights to be enjoyed. 


| Most of the descriptive passages quoted in this article 
are from Edwin M. Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. Use has also 
been made of the New England Magazine, and of Sam- 
uel A. Drake’s “Old Landmarks and Historical Per- 
sonages of Boston,” published by Little, Brown & Co.] 
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“CHEESE IT, — THE COP.” 
BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG, 
Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 
But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 


Down where the life runs high 
After the long school-day, 

The mothers sit on the sunny stoops 
To watch the children play. 

Craps and cat and marbles,— 
They laugh and chatter and call, 

And here in the street of a single block 
Are fourteen games of ball. 


A sudden pause in the play, 
A sudden shout and a run; 
Keen of eye and ready of feet, 
They vanish one by one. 
Even the slowest is gone, 
By alley and cellar and door; 
The big cop stalks through an empty street, 
And the boys creep out once more. 


And nobody cares to blame, 
For nobody knows a way, 
Save watchful stealth and lawless trick, 
To steal the right to play. 
This is the land of the brave, 
And this is the home of the free, 
And these are the lessons we teach her sons, 
Of law and liberty. 


Strong is the pulse of youth, 
Sweet is the call of spring, 
But the city boy in the city streets 
Is a desperate, hunted thing. 
0-0 Ooo 
CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A plan of campaign to secure increased appro- 
priations for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion to enable that office to conduct scientific in- 
vestigations in the field of education is now before 
schoolmen. It proposes to secure $75,000 for the 
employment and maintenance of a corps of ten 
specialists. These, under the direction of the 
commissioner of education, will be employed pri- 
marily in field work and in consultation with local 
educational agencies whenever the latter go desire. 

The plan is commending itself to school men for 
three reasons :— 

1. The increase in the funds will make it possi- 
ble for the bureau to develop along lines of work 
already successfully begun by the commissioner of 
education. 

2. It will enable the bureau to supplement the 
work of state and local educational forces without 
conferring on it any administrative authority over 
them. . 

3. It will mark, if successful, the beginning of 
the time when our government will feel that the 
health and progress of its children are of greater 
importance than its crops and its animal wealth. 

Boards of education can help suaterially by 
sending resolutions to their Congressmen and to 
the Congressional committees on education, ap- 
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proving the appropriation of $75,000 for the em- 
ployment of a corps of specialists under the con- 
trol of the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion. Individual members of the boards and 
superintendents of schools can help by writing 
personal letters to their senators and répresenta- 
tives at Washington. 3 

The responses already received give good evi- 
lence that the United States Bureau of Education 
will be well on the way to its proper station in the 
federal scheme before its forty-fifth birthday as a 
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result of the present moyement. The resolution 
adopted by the Michigan Association of School 
Superintendents and School Boards is an example 
of the kind that is needed. It reads:— 
“Resolved, that the Michigan Association of 
School Superintendents and School Boards favors 
the appropriation by Congress of $75,000 for the 
United States Bureau of Education in addition to 
the funds usually appropriated for that office.” 
Similar resolutions have been adopted by 
boards of education :inall parts of the Union. 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE OF MANUAL TRAINING PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


The combination of manual with mental train- 
ing has reached the anniversary stage in this 
country. Yet it does not seem so very long 
since manual training became a definite adjunct of 
the public school system. . The recent brilliant 
celebration in Philadelphia is a timely and happy 
reminder of the flight of years and of the high 
water mark which manual training has reached, 
especially in connection with the secondary 
schools. 

Principal Sayre (his full name is William Lynes- 
son Sayre, A. M., Sc. D.), a teacher “by the 
grace of God” for over fifty years, conceived the 
celebration. His school, the Central Manual 
Training school at 17th and Wood streets, Phila- 
delphia, has the enviable distinction of being the 
pioneer public secondary manual training school 
among the several hundred throughout the coun- 
try. It was organized in 1885. That was within 
a decade of that memorable Russian display at 
the Centennial exposition when the manual train- 
ing idea as an integral part of a systematic school 
curriculum was first concretely exhibited in this 
country ; and only five years after Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward, Nestor of manual training educators, 
touched by the Russian exhibit, had instituted 
his famous model preparatory manual training 
school in connection’ with the Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, Mo. 

The esteemed Dr. James MacAlister, now 
president of Drexel Institute, then superintendent 
of Philadelphia public schools, and Isaac A. 
Shepherd, then president of the board of educa- 
tion, were moving spirits in the establishment of 
this first secondary manual training school, in 
which about a hundred students were promptly 
enrolled, and with which Dr. Sayre, honored 
among educators, has been connected since the 
beginning, first as vice-principal, and since 1887 
as head of the school. 

The school won its way in spite of much oppo- 
sition. It has always stood for conservatism ; and 
its experimental beginnings (it had to work practi- 
cally without precedents) have developed into a 
broad and _ satisfactory curriculum, following 
closely the trend of the best modern educational 
ideals of combined head and hand training. In 
spite of the fact that its building is inadequate (it 
was started in an abandoned primary school in a 


dingy mill environment and is there yet) it has 
served a constantly growing constituency, now 
numbering 850 in the three grades under thirty- 
two professors. The records of nearly 2,000 
graduates show 80 per cent. in positions which re- 
quire skill of hand and a high order of intelligence, 
and that 20 to 25 per cent. of the graduates each 
year become students in colleges, tniversities, or 
technical schools. 

All these and other facts as well as the strong in- 
fluence of the Germans upon the history of edu- 
cation in this country were brought out by the 
various addresses during the celebration. The 
speakers included Chancellor Samuel B. Mc- 
Cormick, University of Pittsburg, who declared 
that the physical development of the United States 
depends upon the development of the manual 
training system in the public schools, developing. 
as they do, the creative quality—the point in which 
the schools are most defective; President E. D. 
Warfield of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; Dr. 
Talcott. Williams; Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh ; 
President Henry R. Edmunds, Philadelphia board 
of education ; and the German ambassador, Count 
J. H. von Bernstorff. 

The last-named, in his comprehensive address, 
emphasized the profound ‘influence upon American 
education of Pastorius, the German scholar (who 
in 1683, with thirteen others, founded German- 
town), and the fact that the Germans in America 
have not only been active, but the Americans 
themselves have founded their elementary and 
university educational systems upon German 
standards of education, the recognized source 
of the Netherlands’ wonderful development’ in 
industry and commerce, Incidentally he pointed 
out that German technical colleges and univer- 
sities turn out each year an army of engineers 
and scientists to lead the world, and that in the 
same way the elementary technical schools must 
hold in readiness an unlimited supply of intelli- 
gent workmen. “The purpose of the manual 
training high school,” he said, conclusively and 
thoughtfully, “is to recruit the ranks of the great- 
ést of all professions—that of good citizenship. 
It is based on the principle that there is some- 


[C ontinued on page 699.) 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF 191 1. 

Unless all signs fail, the superintendent of 


schools of Chicago will be elected to the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. for 1911 without the slight- 
est opposition. 

At the Indianapolis meeting of superintendents 
in March there was a lobby effort to stampede the 
leaders away from any woman as a dangerous 
precedent for mere man, and it looked as though it 
might be a success; but as soon as these men 
were back among their constituents it was seen 
to be a fade-away movement and the only sus- 
picion of a hint of opposition is a suggestion that 
the president of 1910 be re-elected for 1911, which 
is, of course, of all things most-impossible. No 
man has ever been elected to make two programs, 
and it is entirely safe to say that no one ever will 
be. Such an attempt would be vastly more 
hazardous now than at any other time, since the 
candidacy of Dr. Ella Flagg Young is in no sense 
personal, local, or partisan. 

This is the first time that a woman has been sug- 
gested for this high honor and noble responsi- 
bility. The women teachers have paid seven- 
eighths of the money with which the association 
has been run for a quarter of a century and when 
they cease to furnish the sinews of war there will 
be no N. E. A. to run. 

Under such circumstances it would be in ex- 
ceeding poor taste for any man to begrudge 
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women now this honor. Under such conditions 
to seek to give a man a second term and thereby 
rob women of their choice is unthinkable, even 
for a boorish man, and undreamable in the interest 
of the present incumbent, a Southern gentleman 
as gallant as any man under the Stars and stripes. 

Life would not be worth living in Boston for 
any man who could be pointed out as a man who 
is trying to scheme for the defeat of Mrs. Young. 

One could have no worse wish for an enemy 
than that he play that role in Boston, 

Imagine the delightfully ‘warm -réception ‘that 
would be given a man who this year should say: 
“Don’t, don’t do it this year. 
waiting habit and this is so sudden. 


the N. E. A. have succeeded in keeping them out in 


Women have the 
The men of 


the cold for fifty-five years, and why not continue 
the practice? Some other 
year will be woman’s year.” 

There will be no such experience at Boston. 
By no party, in no interest, with no ulterior 
motive, but in justice to women and as an honor 
to one of the ablest and noblest superintendents 
in the profession, it will be everybody’s pleasure to 
see Mrs. Young preside over the destinies of the 
association in 1911. 

10-0 Qe ee 


PHENOMENAL CHILDREN. 


The following letter is interesting :— 

“Dear Sir: I have been interested very much in 
your references to certain children that have made 
remarkable progress, but from the brief refer- 
ences which I have seen from time to time I have 
not been able to get before me the full and con- 
nected facts. Perhaps all your readers would ap- 
preciate a full statement concerning several of 
these exceptional cases of development. I be- 
lieve that by improving our public schools all chil- 
dren would make vastly greater progress. |My 
own child at six years of age could enter the 
fourth grade at school, and he has not been 
crowded at all, and he is just a normal boy. 

“Respectfully, 


This is man’s year. 


“J. H. B.” 

There have been four special cases in Harvard, 
which have been much exploited:— 

Number 1,—A lad now about eleven years of age 
is a prodigy of first order. I was told about him 
at nine years of age, and was asked to study him, 
but he did not appeal to me in any wise. He was 
admitted to the high school department of physics 
at nine. He was neither child nor youth nor 
adult; was not the product of training. Two 
years later he was taken into Harvard, where he 
did some phenomenal stunts in mathematics, but 
is reported to have collapsed, and has been with- 
drawn. No lessons of importance can be drawn 
from his case, I think. 

Number 2.—Largely a phenomenal case, but 
has been wisely treated so that he is more normal 
than abnormal, and has done good work and 
more of it than any purely normal child can do. I 
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have known of him and of his surprising wisdom 
for fully three years. The impression chiefly 
made upon me from the first has been the great 
wisdom of the parents in dealing with him. Not 
until now has he been exploited in print, and now 
not by the parents, and he seems to be entirely 
safe from harmful exploitation. 

Numbers 3 and 4.—These are a brother and 
sister in an exceptionally bright family. Nothing 
abnormal in the children, but both exceptionally 
bright and remarkably well taught from earli- 
est infancy, eliminating a great deal that would 
ordinarily be taught, and introducing much at an 
earlier age than it would ordinarily be taught. 
I have known the family, parents and grand- 
parents, for many years. 

Number 1.—This case could not be duplicated 
by any art or device or trick of teaching. 

Number 2.—The same could not wholly be 
duplicated by any purely normal child, but the 
method could be wisely adopted for any of the 
many supernormal children to be found in all 
communities. 

Numbers 3 and 4.—Wholly reasonable training 
for any exceptionally bright and purely normal 
children. 

There is an open question as to the desirability 
of over instructing, over training, over educating 
children simply because they will readily respond 
to intensified teaching. That is a problem with 
which we have no disposition to deal as yet. 

That the public schools are doing the best possi- 
ble for exceptionally bright children no one be- 
lieves. 

ones tete-niph ial tptieeceen tes 


BENTON TO BOSTON. 


President Guy Potter. Benton of Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio, comes to Boston University. This 
is highly significant. Worcester normal school 
went to Washington for its principal; Keene (N. 
H.) normal school went to Kansas; Maine Uni- 
versity to Illinois; Wesleyan to Iowa; Smith to 
Minnesota; Williams to Ohio; Amherst Agricul- 
tural College to Michigan; Dartmouth and the 
Institute of Technology also went far a-field for 
their men. Harvard alone of all New England 
colleges has in recent years taken a New Eng- 
lander. There are two special reasons for this, 
one highly creditable, one not so creditable, but 
with these we have not to do in this case. 

Boston University went to Ohio for a Kansan 
who had sojourned in Iowa for a time. The 
choice is eminently wise. Boston University 
must have a clergyman, but he should be one who 
has never worked much at it. She must have 
a prominent Methodist who is a good deal other 
than a Methodist. She must have a man who has 
demonstrated beyond question that he can take a 
university that needs a new thrill of loyalty, an en- 
larged enrollment, and.a financial evolution. She 
must have a scholarly man who wastes no time 
on profundity. She must have a good public 
speaker of the wide-awake Western flavor. 

Guy Potter Benton is the only man in the 
United States who meets all of these require- 
ments, and he meets them fully, 
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If Dr. Benton can do for Boston University, 
relatively, what he did for Upper Iowa University, 
and what he has later done for Miami, he will 
make this university lead all New England col- 
leges except Harvard, Yale, and Brown. 

A city superintendent and assistant state super- 
intendent in Kansas, a business man, a preacher, 
twice a notable success as a university president, 
and everywhere larger than his job, he can but do 
things in Boston, 





a od 
BOSTON TEACHERS. 


The growth of teachers’ organizations in Bos- 
ton, in number and efficiency, in the past seven 
years will be fully demonstrated at the meeting of 
the N. E. A. July 2-8. The arrangements for the 
comfort of the visiting teachers in 1903 were rea- 
sonably complete, never better surely, but this 
year the teachers’ part in the entertainment will 
be more adequate, if possible, than then. There 
are, for instance, six Boston women teachers’ as- 
sociations, each of which has an important part in 
the arrangements. The entire left wing of the 
second floor of the old Art Museum building is 
converted into reception, rest, and accommoda- 
tion quarters. The women teachers’ organiza- 
tions are as follows: Boston Teachers’ Club, presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. Perkins; Masters’ Assistants’ 
Club, Kindergarten Teachers’ Club, Physical 
Training Teachers’ Club, Primary Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grammar School Teachers’ Club. 


—~ ——. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


A quarter of a century is long enough to test the 
value of a new institution. And it is just twenty- 
five years since J. H. Thiry inaugurated the first 
school savings bank in the country in Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Other sections became interested in the experi- 
ment, and seeing in it the possibility of instructing 
children in frugality and thrift at the most impres- 
sionable stage, were not slow in adopting it. Now 
this system of school savings has spread to twenty- 
three states and to three of our colonial posses- 
sions—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Its success has been phenomenal from the finan- 
cial standpoint alone. |The children’s pennies 
have fairly poured into the improvised ex- 
chequers, proving beyond a question how popu- 
lar it was with the children. It seems almost 
fabulous to be told that the children’s banks in 
such cities as Long Island City, N. Y., Chester, 
Williamsport, and Pittsburg, Pa., have, since their 
introduction, had more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in deposits. The children of New 
York city schools have saved a million and a half 
dollars. One thousand one hundred and sixty- 
eight schools in 118 cities of the United States 
have deposited over $5,000,000. One enthusiastic 
father reported to Mr. Thiry that his three chil- 
dren through this simple system saved upwards of 
a thousand dollars in their school years. 

Not only has the system commended itself to 
American schools, but it has spread to other lands. 
It received a cordial welcome in Canada. In nine 
years the school children of Toronto have de- 
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posited the large sum of $270,000. France has 
adopted it, and there are banks in 11,000 French 
schools, with deposits of over $1,500,000. It has 
also rooted itself in the schools of Algeria—the 
largest of the African dependencies of France. 
And it is thoroughly popular in South and West 
Australia, having been made a feature of the 
postal savings system. 

Mr. Thiry, to whom the happy thought came 
twenty-five years ago, is now eighty-seven years 
old. From his advanced age he looks back upon 
his work with the deepest satisfaction that more 
than ten million youths have come under the 
teachings of the scheme for which he is chiefly re- 
sponsible. And all will agree with him in his 
estimate of his work, that “it is the best invest- 
ment I have made in my long life.” 
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STATE MEETINGS OF ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Remember without fail that the state meetings 
of the active members of the N. E. A: will be held 
at points in the Harvard Stadium, duly placarded, 
at the close of the afternoon exercises, as soon 
after 5.30 as possible. The attendance should be 
large and everything done on the square. It is 
exceedingly difficult to have these meetings repre- 
sentative and the proceedings satisfactory. If you 
are not there never complain at what is done. Let 
those who are there wait a reasonable time for the 
members to gather. I 

Remember also the place and hour of the’an- 
nual business meeting of the active members, 
Thursday at 12 noon. (Place of meeting to be 
announced.) 
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COMBINATION OF FORCES. 


When Texas set about making a sentiment to 
carry the constitutional amendments for the bene- 
fit of the schools there was a. combination well 
worth while. The clergymen of the state all 
preached for the schools. All political parties put 
it in their platform. The women’s clubs all put it 
on their programs. All farmers’ gatherings dis- 
cussed and endorsed it.. The medical associations 
all passed resolutions in its favor, so did the 
lawyers and the pharmacists. Everybody was in 
the game. . 

+0 0-0-0 
ON HALF PAY. 

Rochester, N. Y., has a law by which teachers 
may have a year off for travel or study 
on. half pay, provided no _ such amount 
shall exceed $500, and no teacher can be 
away. more than once in eight consecutive 
years. No teacher can take advantage of 





this until he has taught in the city at least seven. 


years, and a teacher must sign an agreement to 
remain in the city schools at least three years 
thereafter. The teacher must also state what he 
proposes to do in the absent year and must make 
regular reports as to the way in which he is living 
up to his plans. 
_ ——— 9+ +0 Q-0+-@ 9 —_______-_— 
SCHOOL STATE. 


The Plymouth (N. H.) State Normal school has 
for ten years had an emijnently successful “school 
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state,” and its permanency is now assured. It as- 
sumes official control of all students in and out of 
school, provided always that it shall not usurp the 
authority of school officers or of the parents. 
Each of the four classes is a county, and member- 
ship in a class constitutes residence in a county. 
The House of Representatives and Senate, duly 
elected, make all laws. The chief officer is the 
governor. The scheme is complete in every par- 
ticular, and has worked to perfection for ten years. 
Principal Dr. J. E. Klock is greatly impressed with 
its correctness in principle, and simplicity and 
fairness in administration. 
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FROM BROCKTON TO ELMIRA. 

D. C. Bliss, superintendent at Brockton, Mass., 
goes to Elmira, N. Y., at a salary of $4,000. Mr, 
Bliss has had an unusual success at Brockton. 
He followed a strong man who had the ardent 
loyalty of his teachers, a strong body of men and 
women, and Mr. Bliss introduced a multitude of 
new things, changed traditional practices, and that 
without the dismissal of principals or teachers, and 
won them to his activities. He will make a suc- 
cess of the work in Elmira. 

— $$$. 9-0:0-§-— ————__—_—_ 


RARE PUBLICATIONS. 


It is more and more difficult to secure complete 
sets of educational publications of early dates, but 
the following are now obtainable: Horace Mann’s 
Reports complete, all school journals in New Eng- 
land prior to 1875, American Institute of Instruc- 
tion volumes complete to 1890. Any individual 
wishing to secure these will be put in communica- 
tion with the owner by writing to the Journal of 
Education. 
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Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore 
says there is as much need for special opportu- 
nities for the ten per cent. who have unusual ability 
as for those who are sub-normal and he is adapting 
the work in that city to both classes of excep- 
tional children, and other cities are studying the 
methods and results in Baltimore. 


Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee 
has been re-elected for a term of three years at a 
salary of $6,000. Security of tenure seems to be 
gaining steadily. This is cause for professional 
rejoicing. 


When a woman teacher marries and she is left 
a widow, the chances are very largely in favor of 
her returning to teaching, and she makes an excel- 
lent teacher. 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and Vermont 
have laws regarding medical inspection and the 
physical examination of pupils. 

The per cent. of attendance seems to be highest 


in September. The new broom sweeps best. 


National Education Association, Joston, 


July 2-8. 
A sneer poisons the blood of him who sneers, 


Thinking is a great art to cultiyate, 
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THE SILVER JUBILEE OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 695.) 





thing greater even than the study of the humani- 
ties and intellectual endowment, and that is the 
making of character. ~The basis of all patriotism 
is conscience, and conscience is fostered and 
strengthened by education.” 

The three days of the celebration were re- 
spectively: “Educational Day,” “Alumni Day” 
(when the new athletic field at 29th and Cambria 
streets was dedicated by appropriate sports), and 
“Citizens’ Day,’ marked by a big popular mass 
meeting in the Academy, of Music. There were 
daily exhibitions at the school of. the work of-the 
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students, including some fine pattern-making by. 
second-year boys; sheet metal work of the first 
year; class projects of the third year; beautiful 
specimens of iron work, woodwork, clay orna- 
ments, and modeling, drawing, etc. This exhibit 
was in charge of Professors Lino F. Rondinella 
and Albert B. Entwisle, heads of drawing and de- 
sign and mechanic arts. 

The visitors at this exhibition, seeing the anti- 
quated structure in which this great parent and 
pioneer educational institution has been so long 
housed, were rejoiced to hear the prophecy of the 
mayor of Philadelphia at the big citizens’ meet-- 
ing that a new modern manual training structure 
would be located upon the new parkway leading 
from City Hall to Fairmount park among the great 
handsome public buildings to be erected there in 
the future. 
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SPELLING.— (VI.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


A REPLY TO CRITICS.—(IL.) 

We get words as such, as whole.units, _ They 
are to us phonograms and ideograms,—sign, 
sound, writings. All the analyses and all the 
syntheses of the grammarians and. etymologists 
belong to the stage of knowledge when we know 
thousands of words, at least several thousands. 
In no wise does it help a child to be told that “resi- 
dence” is made up of three parts,—prefix, root, 
suffix,—or that out of “ence,” “sid,” and “re,” he 
can compose one word, while out of “ent,” “sid,” 
and “re” he can make another, and out of “sid,” 
“uum,” and “re” still another. Again, it posi- 
tively confuses him to have his attention called to 
the equivalence of sound of “sid” and “cid” in 
“resident” and “accident.” And it is a genuine 
ill for him to go to work upon “resident” until 
after he really knows in his arms and fingers and 
the co-ordinated brain centres the more impor- 
tant word “accident.” 

As a child, I spelled whole words. To me 
“ornament” was not  orn(root)-a(filling)-ment 
(ending), or or-na-ment, or even 0-f-n-a-m-e-n-t. 
Just as soon as I began to think about the parts 
or the syllables or the letters, that soon I began 
to worry and to forget. In order to acquire 
“ornament” as a part of my intellectual equipment 
and a function of my psychophysical life, what I 
needed and all that I needed was (1) to see it until 
its image was fixed in mind, (2) to hear it until its 
“phone” was likewise fixed, (3) to spell it aloud, 
letter by letter, as a help ultimately (4) to writing 
it automatically as one adamantine fact, this pre- 
cise form, this word. 

But I did not need “ornament” early in my 
intellectual life. I did not need it until I knew 
some 3,000, perhaps 4,000, other words first. 

As it is a petty sin to try to sell to a family a 
set of somebody’s history of the world, edition 
de luxe, before it owns a decent set of spoons or 
a copy of “Robinson Crusoe” or an honest like- 
ness of Abrahath Lincoln, so it is a petty sin to 
try to teach “amalgamation” to a boy who is not 


yet perfect upon. “which” and “work” and 
“weather.” 

In order to get about in this world respectably, 
one needs to know many plain, simple, obvious 
things,—such, e..g.,.as that 8 XK 7 = 56and 9 X 6 
= 54, and how to spell the 1,000 words set forth 
in the second article of this series. 

The first. principle in respect to teaching 
spelling is to select’ the really useful words for 
civilized life, and of the useful to emphasize the 
most important. By this selection we reject a 
considerable proportion of the words in every 
spelling book as yet upon the market. 

The second principle is to grade these words 
so as to teach the easiest words earliest. Now 
the easiest words are not the shortest, but those in 
respect to which children are most concerned. 
Strange as it may seem, a child learns “beautiful” 
before he cares for “beauty”; and “beautiful” long 
before “dutiful,” because one idea is easy, agree- 
able, and interesting,-«while the other is hard and 
disagreeable, atid not at all interesting. Again, 
the easiest words are not the shortest, but those 
true to, or nearest to the truth of, accepted 
phonetics. Strange as it may seem, “tempest” is 
easier than “echo” or “moan,” Two qualities 
make words easy to spell,—their own inherent in- 
terest and their truth to accepted phonetics. 
Moreover, extreme “queerness,” a radical and 
astonishing variation from common phonetics, 
actually helps us to spell a word by attracting at- 
tention. It is this fact that irritates the “logical 
reformers of the language.” A. child accepts 
“rough” and “dough,” “school” and “quotient,” — 
“action” and “trouble,” which should be “ruf,” 
“do,” “skool,” “kwoshent,’”:“akshun,” and “trub- 
bul” or “trubl,”\as part of ‘his fate along with the 
faces of his family and the climate of his habitat. 
He does not say: “This sound shoyld be repre- 
sented so-and-so,” but he says: “This word sounds 
so-and-so,” 

And here I suspect arises one of the important 
difficulties of teaching to spell. I have an 
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hypothesis that eye-minded children naturally spell 
in writing well while the ear-minded are greatly 
troubled. I suspect that for the purposes of 
teaching to spell we should separate the ear- 
minded from the eye-minded, and teach them 
differently. But I am opening up here the great 
new question of the recognition of the essential 
temperaments and functionings, the psychical 
and true physical ages of children,—a professional 
and common recognition by class teachers, 
now possible to only a few psychologists. 

The third principle to be seen and obeyed in 
teaching to spell is to teach but a few new words 
at a time. A “new” word in spelling is one that 
the child does not yet know. A “few” words 
means not over one any day in the first year, two 
a day in the other primary grades, three in the 
lower grammar grades, and four (or five at the 
most) in the highest grammar grades. Moreover, 
the new words should be tatight as such, and not 
mixed in with review words. 

The fourth principle is like unto the third. The 
practical class teacher knows well that he or she 
must not teach new words—that is, unknown 
words—to an already poor speller. I am aware 
of the difficulty of presenting this idea logically, 
without apparent contradiction. What I mean to 
convey is that in any class, whatever the grade, 
poor spellers should be given fewer new words 
than good spellers lest their confusion become 
worse confounded. This means that in (say) the 
fifth year, while the good spellers are given three 
new words, the poorest spellers should be given 
but one new word and kept at it until they know 
it. This, of course, is setting up “class distinc- 
tions.” But the contrary course, whereby the 
poor speller is given not only the new words of 
the regular class assignment, but the misspelled 
(that is, the not yet learned) words of yesterday’s 
assignment, or perhaps the assignments of several 
yesterdays, is—one hesitates to use the fit word. 
This course is customary, but it is intellectually 


and morally injurious, sometimes positively 
ruinous. 
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SPELLING AND DRAWING. 

Ex-President Eliot continues to say interesting 
things. One of his recent utterances was this: 
“If I were to chose between learning to spell well 
or learning to draw well, as a useful, serviceable 
power, I shouldn’t hesitate a moment in favor of 
drawing. And for this reason: If we found our- 
selves in the midst of a barbarous tribe whose 
language we did not know or understand, our own 
language’ would not be of the slightest use to us. 
But if we could draw, any savage could under- 
stand drawing.” 

The Boston Globe artist promptly proceeded to 
show the advantages of skill in drawing. 
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WHITE OAK AND VIOLET. 


The white oak, which spreads its cooling shade 
over meadow and roadside from Lake Michigan 
to Cairo, has been selected by the votes of 21,320 
school children as the state tree of Illinois. The 
meadow violet has been voted the state flower. 
The public school children of Illinois by their votes 
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made the decision which has given to the state an 
official flower and an official tree. The white oak 
received 21,320 votes and the maple tree came 
second with 16,089 votes. The meadow or hooded 
blue violet, which grows so profusely all over IIli- 
nois, received 15,951 votes and the wild rose was 
second with 11,903 votes. 
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SCHOOL STEREOPTICONS. 


A school without a stereopticon provided for the 
geography department, history department, litera- 
ture department, nature study department, would 
be a curiosity. It is as essential to an up-to-date 
school as a blackboard. The plan is now so de- 
veloped that the cost is not great, and the return 
on the investment is simply marvelous. 
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COME. BOSTON, COME! 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 


(Brewster 9) Providence, R. I. 


In issue, Journal of Education, May 26, while one ar- 
ticle did have the name Plymouth, in another consider- 
able article to be read by teachers far and wide regard- 
ing the attractions of Boston as a place of holding the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association, 
among numerous side trips given as attractions for 
visiting members, places heard of and unheard of such 
as Annisquam, Pigeon Cove, Plum Island, Agunquitt, 
Kennebunkport, etc., the name of Plymouth as an at- 
traction for American teachers does not once occur. 
The article says: “If one’s bent is the study of history 
on the spot where history was made, there are Concord 
and Lexington, where the struggle for American liberty 
began; Salem and Danvers, where our Puritan forbears 
certainly made history that will live forever.” 

What is the matter with Plymouth as an attraction? 
Plymouth and Plymouth Rock are the shrine of Ameri- 
can liberty, the Mecca toward which all pilgrim eyes 
are turned. The world honors Plymouth and its 
memories. It was an English woman, Hemans, shortly 
after the Revolution, who gave us the inspiring hymna, 
“The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” The first words 
are “The breaking waves dashed high,” etc. 

The nation does not forget Plymouth. Not content 
with the monument to the forefathers at Plymouth, an- 
other is just finishing at Provincetown on Cape Cod to 
commemorate the first landing. The dedication of this 
new monument in the coming August is to be an event 
of national importance. President Taft is expected to 
be present and to make an address. Secretaries of the 
cabinet are to be there. Senators, representatives, gov- 
ernors galore will be at hand. The address of the occa- 
sion will be by Ex-President Eliot of Harvard. 

It is the homage of a great people to the Pilgrim band 
who twice migrated from their homes to found a nation 
of liberty and freedom of worship untrammeled by 
kingly authority; who at Provincetown on November 21 
before landing drew up and signed the immortal com- 
pact that is recognized as the beginning of our nationa} 
Constitution, and who by their steadfastness in sick- 
ness, suffering, and death at Plymouth made possible 
the founding of Boston and all New England, and who 
ultimately bequeathed their patriotism and heroism as a 
heritage to the entire nation. 

There to-day is Clark’s Island, under the lee of which 
the storm-tossed shallop of explorers on that fearful 
night of December 18 found refuge. There is Plymouth 
harbor and the very rock on which they landed on the 
21st. There is Coles’ hill with its sad memories. There 
are First street, the sites still of the colonists’ homes, 
the church site, the old fort, the watch 
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prook, the hill of Massasoit’s meeting, and Pilgrim hall 
with relics sacred with age and reminders of the Pil- 
grim fcunders of our country. 

Plymouth appeals to our sense of heroism, of devotion, 
of piety; the sacrifice of present ease to future greatness 
of their children and succeeding generations. Their 
great motives were to found a nation where the English 
language would prevail and their nationality be pre- 
served; where their children could be brought up with 
good surroundings, good opportunities for livelihood 
and for education, such as they considered they them- 
selves Kad had; and finally to establish a government 
founded upon the principles of the Christian religion. 
These they avowed to be their purposes. 

The world honors the heroism, piety, and steadfast- 
ness of these self-sacrificing and noble-minded English 
exiles for principle, duty, and future good government. 
And to-day all the yestiges of their home and stay in 
the land of their exile are fully preserved to our sight. 
We can trace the Pilgrim band after they emerged out 
of the fierce storms of the wintry Atlantic, from Prov- 
incetown along the cape into Plymouth harbor. Every 
physical feature of the village site is plainly before us 
as when the quaintly-garbed colonist possessed the vil- 
lage as his home. It is easy to fancy the village re- 
stored and the Pilgrim people once more in possession. 
We can picture their simple homely duties, note their 
traverse of First street, their ascent of the hill to the 
fort, their sad repeated funeral rite, and their frequent 
gatherings by the water’s edge at Plymouth Rock,-a 
vestige hallowed by their tears no doubt, as they gazed 
across the waters with yearnings for their native land 
and friends, or anxiously searched for the long-delayed 
relief ship that would bring them food and stores and 
perhaps save their lives. 

And, to continue, what also of Providence, the city of 
Roger Williams; Narragansett Bay of Massasoit, 
Canonicus, and King Philip; and Newport, in colonial 
iimes mistress of the sea for the new world; Providence 
Plantations, two centuries ago, in European fame rival 
of Plymouth as the home of Roger Williams and re- 
ligious liberty! 

Let us not forget at this time to give the thousands 
of teachers an opportunity to visit Plymouth. Let us 
have a Pilgrim Day, a day when all who recognize 
themselves as descendants of the Pilgrim immigrants— 
descendants of the passengers of the Mayflower, 1620, 
the Fortune, 1621, the Anne and Little James, 1623, the 
Mayflower again, 1629, and finally the Handmaid, 1630, 
together with all those who if they have no trace of 
such ancestry, wish they had, which is just as good, 
may assemble at Plymouth and do homage to the mem- 
ory of those who inspired the immigration which gave 
character to our nation. 


——— — — +0 © 0- @-0+- 02 —_______—- — 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION AGAIN. 


My dear Mr. Winship: I have you to thank for having 
seen the article in the Springfield Republican relative to 
the Carnegie Pension Fund which you reprint in the 
Journal of Education of April 28. 

To some of us it occurs that even the most respectable 
newspapers will occasionally get to barking up the 
wrong tree. It is still a question in my own mind 
whether this whole article is not pervaded by a certain 
pungent sarcasm. Poor Dr. Pritchett, laboring con- 
scientiously under a tremendous burden, fully alive to 
his vast responsibilites as the almoner of the only pen- 
sion fund for college teachers, is held up for obloquy 
because he obstinately retains the notion that he is not 
obliged to open the purse to every applicant. And the 
great state of Ohio, which in the petition of its legisla- 
ture comes begging for favors, is supremely to be pitied 
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because, forsooth, it cannot.reverse. the ancient maxim 
and be chooser as well as beggar. 

There may be mistakes in the administration of the 
trust, but the idea that there is some kind of fatal 
necessity which makes the officers of the Carnegie Pen- 
sion Fund the arbiters of our educational destiny would 
be simply amusing were it not propounded with such 
gravity. It is safe to say that in Ohio at least there are 
still a considerable number of people who glory in their 
educational institutions in spite of any strictures from 
without however well taken they may be, and who con- 
cede to the officers of the Carnegie Fund or any other 
that may arise the right to administer their own trust 
in their own way, Any vexation we may feel in hav- 
ing our faults pointed out ts completely overwhelmed 
in the chagrin and humiliation which our law-makers 
have thrust upon us in praying for the pensioning out 
of a private fund of the teachers in our three state uni- 
versities. If, as this Don Quixote of the Springfield 
Republican points out, “the principle of private author- 
ity founded upon a private pension fund” is so utterly 
“vicious and ridiculous,” it is to be hoped that this 
wealthy state of Ohio will not fail to show the rest of 
the thirty-two commonwealths begging for pensions 
how to rid itself of the danger of this dread incubus of 
“Pritchettism” which threatens to fasten itself upon our 
educational systems. 

It is quite possible that Dr. Pritchett and his asso- 
ciates could render no better service to this state than 
to arouse a state pride in the pensioning of its own 
teachers. If this public castigation Which our New 
England champion considers so presumptious on the 
part of Dr. Prichett will but awaken in our lawmakers 
a wholesome shame for the niggardliness with which 
our state educational system has been treated it will 
not have been an unmixed evil. To sympathize with 
this great commonwealth because it has been denied a 
slice of the Carnegie pie isto be “ridiculous” if not 
“vicious.” Let Ohio lay this ghost of “a private educa- 
tional authority dominating public education in 
America” by taking up manfully its own little pension 
burden and umaking no more humiliating prayers for 
help to any private pension fund. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank P. Whitney. 
Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A DIFFERENT POINT OF VIEW. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In the published 
report of an address to teachers in Virginia by Dr. Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Cinciunati. which 
has just come into my hands, I find the following:— 

“She (the South) spent nearly all her substance, and 
gave the lives of her precious sons to maintain the 
theories she believed essential for the preservation of 
the govermnent. Although the South lost physically, 
she conquered spiritually. For every student of history 
recognizes now that the essential principles for which 
she contended—the sovereignty of the states and the 
rights of local self-government—were finally estab- 
lished by that sad war.” 

Is this the sort of talk which the northern educators 
are accustomed to indulge in when they go into the 
southern states? If such sentiments can be entertained 
what absurdity it is to cause the children of the public 
schools to repeat Lincoln’s unrivaled Gettysburg ad- 
dress. In December, 1866, General Lee wrote: “Al- 
though the South would have preferred any honorable 
compromise to the fratricidal war which has taken 
place, she now accepts in good faith its constitutional 
results.” 

What dignity and truth and political wisdom in these 
words of General Lee! What travesty of truth and lack 
of wisdom in the utterance of President Dabney! 


G. H. 
Island of Jamaica. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord, Massacbusetts. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, ““The Gorham Press.” In two volumes. Il- 
Austrated. Cloth. 607 pp. _ Price, $5.00. 

Frank B. Sanborn of Concord has had a more vital 

“connection with men and women from 1840 to 1910 in 

whom the public is interested than any cther living man, 

with possibly one exception, and without an exception 
he has the most fascinating way of telling what he knew 
of these men and women. No other man, living or dead, 
could have told the story of John Brown but Mr. Sanborn 
and to that story he gives large space. It is no less true 
that he alone could have written of Henry D. Thoreau 
and to him he gives ample space. Of Concord, also, he 
writes as no one else has ever written. Of Margaret 

Fuller, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathanial Hawthorne, A. 

Bronson Alcott and Jiouisa M. Alcott, Theodore Parker, 

William EK. Channing, Wendell Phillips, and others he 

writes what no one else has written or could have 

written. Altogether, therefore, these two volumes have 

a charm that is most relishing and a wealth of incident 

which makes them indispensable to anyone seeking to 

know the inner life of Concord, of literary and political 
life, of reform and philanthropy, in New England for 
seventy years. 


PPRSONAL POWER: COUNSELS TO COLLEGE 
MEN. By William Jewett Tucker. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 284 pp. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Ex-President Tucker of Dartmouth has as good a van- 
tage zround from which to speak on this subject as any 
college man in America. No other man has taken an 
ancient and honorable classical college and continued it 
on classical lines and seen it develop a vast number of 
students and evolve scholastic power in the same length 
of time as he did at Old Dartmouth, and it was achieved 
by personal power. 

There are seventeen addresses, each an intense inde- 
pendent unit and the whole a compact, inspirational 
message to young men. What Dr. Tucker was to Dart- 
mouth as a whole he was to every student personally. 
His was always a personal power, and these seventeen 
addresses are at every point suggestive of the author's 
personality and power. 

AND SELF-CURE. A Primer of Psy- 
chotherapy. By Elizabeth Wilder and Edith Mendall 
Taylor. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. © 
This is inded psychotherapy for wayfarers. It is clear 

as crystal, and definite as a physician’s prescription. It 

has the flavor of Dr. Worcester’s book, with the added 
virtue of great brevity and specific directions. Here are 


SELF-HELP 


a few statements, each of which is emphasized with a 
few vigorous sentences: Avoid.the habit of fear. Create 
the habit of bope. Avoid the habit of worry. Create 


the habit of cheer. Avoid the habit of depression. 
Create the habit of joyful emotion. Avoid the habit of 
anger. Create the habit of serenity. Avoid the habit of 
ragueness. Create the habit of decisive conclusion. 
Avoid the habit of haste. Create the habit of quietness. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND AD- 
DRESSES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Merrill’s 
English Texts. Edited with an introduction and 


notes by Cornelia Beare. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Price, 25 cents. “ 

In addition to the few well-known utterances of Mr. 
Lincoln, with which students are reasonably familiar, 
there are many others of supreme interest; in all there 
are twenty-five of his most significant speeches, letters, 
and proclamations. There is so much to read about 
Abraham Lincoln that we are prone to neglect his own 
expression of his. character and his principles. Here, 
better than elsewhere in brief space, we see the man him- 
self in his own utterances. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL. DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With an Appendix Contain- 
ing Forms of Addresses, Chemical Elements, Coinage 
Systems. Common. Foreign Phrases, Mensuration 
Notes, Metric System, Correction of Printers’ Proofs, 
Notes on Punctuation, Signs and Symbols. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Boards. (8x4%.) Price, 25 
cents. 

This is a remarkable little dictionary. The dictionary 
proper occupies 312 pages, while the appendix has all 
that is specified in the title, proper names, list of Presi- 
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dents, legal holidays, population of cities, states, and 
countries, and much other handy information needed by 
typewriters, office help, and others interested in com- 
mercial activities. 


GERSTACKER’S GERMELHAUSEN. Edited by As- 
sistant Professor A. Busse of Ohio State University. 
New York: American Book Company. 16mo. Cloth. 
121 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This German text has proved itself a favorite for 
school use. The story is one of profound interest, be- 
cause of its simplicity of style as well as its singular yet 
Virile subject-matter. It may be used profitably in the 
early translation of German. Copious notes are given 
as necessary explanations. The vocabulary is complete, 
A feature is in the well-arranged exercises that may be 
used either for translation or conversation. ‘ 


_— 
> ae 
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“Pink Eye’ (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 


Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 


tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Orfer “First Aid’—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 

-——————— —— 10+ 0-0-9 —$__$_____— 


BUOKS RECEIVED 


“Selections from Writings and Addresses of Abraham Lincoln.’- 
Price, 25 cents.——"‘fhe Pilgrim’s Progress’’ (Part 1). By John Bun 
yan. Price,40 cents. New York; Charles F. Merrill Company. 

‘Landmarks of British History.” By Lucy Dale.——"'Stories from 
earepens History.” By Lucy Dale.——‘'Practical Curve T1aciz g.” 
By . Howard Duncan.——~“Lonemans’ Historical Illustrations.” 
4 Portfolios). By T.C. Barfield. Prive, 90centseach. New York: 

ongmans, Green & Co. 

“Berry's Writing Books” -—Book One, “Jingle Book ;” Part II., 
‘**Teaching Writing.’’ Chicago: B. D. Beny & Co. 

“Scottish Education.” By John Kerr. Price, $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The New Laokoon.” By Irving Babbett. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. ; 

“Tillers of the Ground.” By M. Price, 50 cents. 
——"*Man in Many Lands.” ’ Lyde. Price, 65 
cents.—-‘'The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools.” 
By R. L. Archer, W.J. Lewis and A. E. Chapman. Price, $1.1¢.- — 
*‘Manual of Physical Geography.” By F. V. Fmerson. Price, $1.40. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Oberammergau.” By J. H. Short. 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“Obil, Keeper of Camels.” 
Paul Elder & Co. 


New York: 
Price, $1 26. Boston: 


l. Newbegin. 
a 


Price, $1.00. New York: 


By Lucia Chase Bell. San Francisco: 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND VACATION READING 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


By Wititiam C. Ruepicer, Assistant Professor 
of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
George Washington University. $1,25. 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO 
STUDY 


By Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Anprew S. Draper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York. $2.00. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


By M. V. O’SuHea, Professor of Education, Uni- 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


General Editor, HENry Suzza.io, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Nine vol- 
umes now ready, Others in preparation. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 

ae this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contribution 

ghould be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





—_—— 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 

June 21, 22, 23: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Henderson. 

June 28, July 1: Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocean City. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 

June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles §&. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


Supervision districts have recently 
been formed as follows: Rochester, 
Pittsfield, Stockbridge, Hancock, and 
Granville. 

Earl Wilson has been elected super- 
intendent of Bethel town district, 
South Royalton, Royalton, and Tun- 
bridge, ata salary of $1,400. Mr. 
Wilson is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of 1908. 

Manchester, Sunderland, and Sand- 
gate have united in a supervisory dis- 
trict. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The school committee 
at their meeting June 6 authorized 
the retirement on annual pensions of 
seventeen veteran teachers of Boston 
schools, eight men and nine women, 
whose terms of service vary from 
thirty-two to more than fifty-six 
years. Among those so retired are 
the following well-known masters: 
John Tetlow, Girls’ Latin school; 
Samuel Thurber, Girls’ high school; 
Frank F. Preble, Adams district; Si- 
las C. Stone, Hyde district; H. N. 
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Whittemore, Mary Hemenway dis 
trict; Edward Southworth; Mather 
district; Fred 0. Ellis, Norcross dis- 
trict; O. W. Dimick, Wells district. 


FITCHBURG. This city is in line 
with a new maximum salary of $680 
for elementary teachers. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. §&.. E. 
Marks, principal of Colebrook Acad- 
emy at Colebrook, N. H., has accepted 
the principalship of Arms Academy. 
Mr. Marks is now completing his fifth 
year as principal of Colebrook Acad- 
emy, and has an experience of fifteen 
years as a teacher. He received his 
education at Colby Colleze. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


MAPLEVILLE. Clarence M. 
Whipple, now principal of the Maple- 
ville grammar school, has been ap- 
pointed a supervisor of educational 
work in the Philippines. He will 
leave for Manila about the middle of 
June to begin his new work. 

PROVIDENCE. W. W. Andrew, 
who has been assistant superintend- 
ent of schools of this city, has been 
appointed assistant commissioner of 
public schools of Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWALK. William E. Chancel- 
lor, who came here as superintendent 
of the Union district schools for a 
two-year term in 1908, immediately 
after being ousted from the offices of 
superintendent of schools and of 
chairman of the schoolhouse commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, has 
been unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent for a second two-year term 
and granted a twelve-weeks’ summer 
vacation for university and institute 
lecturing in Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. Before being 
called to Washington, D. C., he was 
superintendent of schools in Pater- 
son, N. J. 





CENFRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. State Superintendent 
C. G. Shulze has selected as his as- 
sistant T. R. Cole of the Cleveland 
high school of Minneapolis to suc- 
ceed C. R. Frazier, who has gone to 
Everett, Washington. 


WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA. ‘This city has fol- 
lowed the example of Chicago and 
has appointed a woman to head its 
public school system. The board of 
education has elected Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford to the position. She is in 
charge of the Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege of the State Normal school at 
Whitewater. She is a writer on edu- 
cational matters. 

KENTUCKY. 

HENDERSON. The Kentucky 
Educational Association will meet 
here June 21, 22, 23. An excellent 
program will uudoubtedly attract a 
large attendance. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois Educational Commis- 
sion has appointed a committee to 
make a thorough study of agricul- 
ture, manual training, and domestic 
science as subjects of instruction in 
the common schools. This commit- 


tee is to cover the ground of the aims 
and purposes of these subjects, the 
method for 


and course of 
in them, as well as the p 
tion of teachers .for teac 
This committee consists of Eu- 


zene Davenport, chairman, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; President eee 
Felmley, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; Dean T. C. Burgess, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute; Miss Bertha M. 
Miller, head of the domestic science 
department, James Milliken Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, presi- 
dent domestic science department, II- 
linois Farmers’ Institute; Dr. Frank 
H. Hall, superintendent Illinois 


SUMMER TERM 
. OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


HE eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
e for six weeks. 


Thorovgh courses in English, Classics 
Modern Fanguages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 


New courses in Domestic Science, Hortieul- 
ture,and Agriculture will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be ‘pro- 
vided by the Maine 7 Reeumiosion: 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 

For information address 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


aT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
’ representing thirty departments. 
For bulletin, address : 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION. 
415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Offers high school graduates two-year and 
four-year courses leading to certification as 
teacher of physical training and te academic 
title and - Summer sessien 1910 held 
at Madison, Wis., during summer ression 
of University of Wisconsin. College year 
pe begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 
ca < 

The Normal College conducts a Physica) 
Training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). 





Teachers Group Forming 


Inexpensive Summer Camping in 
picturesque New Hampshire. Ask, 
Apple Annuity Club, Box 1766, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





| LUCRATIVE LIFE WORK, 


Open to any School Superintendent, 
School Principal High ool Teach 
er, or Other Capable Person (in 
| and regular standing) desirous of in- 
| creasing his present income and later of 
| Changing his vocation with the oppor- 
| tunity to build upan Nenerable and 
| Lucrative Business for Life, without 

investing his own capital. For partieu- 
lars address at once Realty In 

vestors of New York City. Suites 403- 
| 404, World Building, New York, N. Y. 


Se Is BELLS 
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This committee 
the Educa- 
tional Commission not later than No- 
vember 1. 


Farmers’ Institute. 
will make its report to 


—_—— 


OHIO. 


MARION. Superintendent H. L. 
Frank closes his work in the Marion 
schools, after a long period of service. 
He will be succeeded by Dr. Harry 
A. Hartman of Boulder, Colorado, 
who comes from the University of 
Colorado. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


OCEAN CITY. ‘The State Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting here June 28 to July 1. A 
large attendance is anticipated. 'The 
program is well arranged, comprehen- 
sive, and attractive. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


EVERETT. Superintendent Thorn- 
burg is succeeded by C. R. Frazier, 
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is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 
The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


$33 AND 33 


Quick Repairing Materials 


_Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


deputy state superintendent of Min- 
resota. Mr. Frazier was superin- 
tendent ‘at Winona, Minn., and has 
been one of the leading educators of 
the state. 


4 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor E. F. Langley, at present 
head of the department of modern 
languages at Dartmouth, will fill the 
same position at Tech, beginning in 
the fall. He succeeds John Bigelow, 
Jr. Langley graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto with high honors 
in 1894. 

The trustees of the University of 
Pittsburg have adopted a plan of co- 
operation recommended by the com- 
mittee on school of engineering, 
which is unique and appears to blend 
most satisfactorily with the engineer- 
ing environment of this institution. 
This plan will be put into operation 
October 1, 1910. The following is an 
abstract from the report of the com- 
mittee on school of engineering to 
the board of trustees:— 

“It has been a matter of common 
observation in connection with the 
educating of young men who enter 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 






the engineering activities that those 
who spent their vacations while at 
schoo! in engineering offices and in- 
dustrial establishments have been 
better prepared for entrance upon 
their life’s work than their fellow 
students of otherwise equal abilities 
who devoted their time exclusively to 
school work. The contact with the 
engineering activities, even in this 
subordinate way, gives the student of 
engineering an insight into practical 
affairs, which not only makes him of 
more immediate use to his employer 
upon graduation from school, but also 
fits him to pursue his studies to better 
advantage while in school. 

“If the student of engineering is 
thus benefited by such chance work 
as he may be able to get during vaca- 
tion periods, then it is evident that he 
will be benefited still more by pur- 
suing a systematic course in which 
the instruction in school is inter- 
spersed with suitable outside practi- 
cal work. 

“The technical graduate who has 
taken school work only has no ade- 
quate knowledge of the organization 
which makes it possible. for many 
men of diverse employment to work 
together as a single unit in the ac- 





LITTLE VACATION 
JOURNEYS 10 


JAM 


[lake your stay short er long, as you wish, in either event 





AI CA 


the rates will suit you. 


The Prinz Steamers, large (5000 tons) and p>pular, leave alternate Saturdays to 
this most beautiful Island, with superior accommodations and meals. 
trips from 12 to 26 days—Cost $68 to $115, including hotel expenses. 
Panama Canal, Columbia, Costa Rica and Hayti. 


ATLAS — SERVICE---HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Duration of 
Other trips to 
Write for illustrated booklets. 
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complishment of a desired result, or 
the system that is necessary for tying 
together interrelated departments for 
the attainment of economic produc- 
tion: nor dues he even know as a be- 
ginner how to apply the knowledge at 
school in a manner altogether satis- 
factory to his employer. 

“Because of this unpreparedness of 
the average technical graduate a 


number of large corporations have 


established student apprenticeship 
courses for the benefit of such gradu- 
ates as seek employment with them. 

“The engineering schools and the 
eompanies who employ their gradu- 
ates are thus working independently 
in their efforts to prepare young men 
for entrance upon their life’s work. 
Since both school and future em- 
ployer have the common aim to fit the 
young man for efficient service at the 
minimum of cost in time and money, 
it is evident that the best results can- 
pot be had by independent action but 
by co-operation. 

“The University of Pittsburg be- 
cause of its splendid industrial en- 
vironment is most favorably situated 
to apply this co-operative principle to 
the education of young men who are 
preparing to enter the engineering in- 
dustries. Instead of keeping the 
young man away from the actualities 
of his life’s work for a period of four 
or more years prior to graduation, as 
is the general custom of engineering 
schools, the committee on the school 
of engineering have matured a co- 
operative plan whereby the student, 
while spending in school the amount 
of time usually devoted to instruction 
in our best engineering institutions, 
will work four terms of three months 
each in the engineering industries of 
the Pittsburg district. By this plan 
the student gets the usual theoretical 
course, and in addition twelve months 
of practical work, all in the space of 
four years, the school work being ar- 
ranged so that successive groups of 
students will furnish continuous ser- 
vice to the employer. 

“As compared with the engineering 
student who takes the school work 
only, he will be the gainer in the fol- 
lowing respects:— 

“1. Because of the opportunities 
to observe in detail the methods of 
production and the conduct of busi- 
pess, and the results of his contact 
with the men who are carrying on 
our engineering industries, he will be 
able to do his school work more ef- 
fectively. 

“2. For the same reasons he will 
upon graduation be of greater use to 
his employer. Indeed, many gradu- 
ates will find good positions where 
they have done practical work on 
this co-operative plan, which they can 
fill satisfactorily from the start. In 
this regard the graduate who takes 
his course on the co-operative plan 
will possess a distinct advantage over 
the graduate who has taken school 
work only. 

5. The money consideration re- 
ceived for this practical work will be 
ordinarily sufficient to meet the tui- 
tion expenses for his entire course at 
the university. In all cases the stu- 
dent of engineering will be materially 
benefited by thus early learning from 
actual experience the viewpoint of 
the wage earner, and the money re- 
ceived will be to many students an 
item of no small importance. 

“Courses in civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, chemical, and sanitary engi- 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
— 
A History of the United States...... Be dasho «abs Forman Century Co., WN. Y,. A 8fjoo 
Elements of Algebra... .........sceccveceseseees Schultze e Macmillan Co., “ “~~ 
Southern Orators ....... Wb SW ShobUS a cagndd MeCon nell [Ed.} “ “ + “ .25 
The American Rural School..... dv cesb ss eveiseosee Foght “ “ ‘4 1.25 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts ............... Addison L. C. Page &Co.,. aaa 
A Cavalier of Virginia... ...cc0veeesereenenee eo ae “ 1,50 
Pay Gardens for Small Gardeners.............. Flint A. Flanagan C , — oo — 
or ee ee ee eee ee a eee P % 

Every-Day Business for COMODYS. . 64- h. ov F508 Co, “ 4 
Lan Series—Book One..... .......Metcalf & Rafter Ameri | Co.,  M, Y." 40 
The ge Se A ee: Draper Silver, t&co; * sa 
Around the World... .......+++00:-eesee: Tolman & “ se “ .60 
An Outline of English History..... ............ Trenholme Ginn & Co., Boston 50 
Progressive Melodies............--.+es-sseeseees ldwin = n ne? 35 
Life of Daniel Coit Gilman..........-...2.....4 Franklin Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y¥... 3.50 
The Gilbert Arithmetics (Books I, II, IIl)...... Gleason & Gi:bertC. B. Gilbert & Co. —— 
Making Good ii. 6 +0<..occe ass hed ceedacpen's® 0d ee we & Brothers, * (60 
Little Miss Peles... 2... 200. orci ect gee Sea eeeve nn mas ts © 1,25 
TravEls Ab TROMRE «500-5. iccccccddawssiee dana Gees Twain és “ “ “« (60 
Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and.. 

WOME. «soc 0- ccovccconngrencceeteneeeee Trsons Sturgis & Walton, Boston —— 
Obil, r of Camels............-....+-+-+ e+ Bell’ Paul Blder & Co., San Francisco — 
Tho Hest BGR. . is. 5. bcd 03 dale oho dh 0 sche cab bared Odell C. W. Bardeen Syracuse, N. Y. 5 
Education in Sexual Physiology....... ........- Zenner Robert Clark Co., Cincinatti 1.09 





ATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP of the HIGHEST COMMER- 

M CIAL TYPE is being done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS 

OF PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and hundreds of other cities in the East and 

Middle West. These are the phe who have followed the PALMER 

METHOD PLAN WITH STRI FIDELITY under teachers who have 
been taught by us. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers in school systems in 
which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted completely. 
Others may have this complete course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 
One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 

Further information furnished gladly. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
32 E Union Square, New York City 








Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
differ a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement, No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charl - 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th a 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 





WM,” JROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora Literature, and 
in America. ir ates to develop ‘in 


the student a knowledge of his o 

ex , whether as a creative thi Ban 
Tr. A beautiful new building. Sum- 

mer and full information 

on appl to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTIXGTON AVF. 
now BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ..°..... 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 
Bonbaey Oni, 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, ee Sat Dougie Bldg. 


FISHER. AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing tenehers in every Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 1320 seyiaten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU yf 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive perronal reccmmenda- 
F nt teachers in demand. RE! ISTRATION FEE, $1 00. WRITE US. 
some oe JACKSON BOULEVAR CHICAGO 

















When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


hout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
SP SRR Os lines of school work. 


ho City Superintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are 80 far 
sonetee wb hr din E and are of the usual high order which you recommend. 
| oy member of a Colorado enews a: —‘“‘Ilam loa! Seer per a: to you 
i ly goo atrons are greatly 
Fs Pee yl City's portnennensss— “I desire te thank you for your promptness 
1: ae Oe tae or ry College in Wisconsin:—‘*‘My dear Mr. Dick— Miss, W. bas 
made 2 good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her. 
‘eachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


seams DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
RKER nishing the services of two offices 
PA to its candidates. Established 


9 eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers lon 7 


N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
Agency for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Colfax, Washington office. 














RHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A rior agency for superior 
dot og i registration to reliable candidates. serviees free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !1%es eee, ts one 


ee men and women on 
short notice for high en positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance 


NEW ENGLAND se 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 


SLESHOOO nena 
; Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 











ASCECY . | reccauniotamenn. Wane 248 
3., SBOOSSOOOSOEE HH ho HP HRRSSEE G DHHS 








STUART [===] AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between New York and Boston. No regis- 
ration Fee May or June unless position secured. 


G. A. STUART, Prop’r, 36 Pear! Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 








TATE RORMEL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWaT) BR, 
For both sexes, For catak gue 
sdaress the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. a, 





Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuke, Miss, 
For both sexes. For catalogue: adaiess 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princ.) ai. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 
gogical and technica! training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 








neering are offered by the school of 
engineering of the university, in all 
of which there is incorporated the 
principle of co-operation. These tive 
courses are arranged so as to be iden- 
tical for the first three terms. This 
permits of developing the student toa 
certain extent along lines which are 
common to all engineering before re- 
quiring hii to choose the specific 
course he is to pursue. These first 
three terms are looked upon as a pro- 
bationary period in the sense that the 
nature of the work done by any par- 
ticular student during this period 
will determine in the judgment of the 
faculty whether or not he is to be ad- 
vised to continue in the school of en- 
gineering.” 

“This work is conducted under ac- 
tual commercial conditions, and 
eovers four terms of three months 
each, distributed through the middle 
of the student’s course at the univer- 
sity.” 

“The purpose of this work is to 
give the student of engineering an 
understanding of the conditions and 
methods of the practical side of the 
profession which he expects to follow 
after graduation. This can only be 
obtained by actual contact with the 
engineering industries, and should be 
acquired at the earliest possible date. 
The student works side by side with 
other employees, and gets an insight 
into labor conditions. He bas the op- 
portunity to observe in detail the 
methods of carrying on engineering 
work and the conduct of business 
from the productive standpoint, and 
learns much of value in his formative 
years which cannot be had from 
either his professors or books.” 

“While the university has made 
special arrangements with a number 
of our local concerns for the benefit of 
its engineering students, and will co- 
operate with the management of 
these concerns in every way possible, 
yet the student will be considered as 
a direct employee of the concern. He 
will serve as a regular employee for 
six regulation working days each 
week, for which he will receive the 
regular wages of a student appren- 
tice, and shall be expected to observe 
strictly the rules and regulations of 
the company, and shall work under 
existing labor laws and conditions, in- 
cluding those pertaining to liability 
for accidents.” 

“This industrial practice will be ar- 
ranged so that the student will have 
an opportunity, as far as practicable, 
to engage in work pertaining to any 
phase of engineering in which he may 
be particularly interested.” 

“The student will report to the 
proper instructor at the university 
one evening each alternate week for 
discussion of the work being done; 
and at the end of the term he will re- 
ceive twenty credits when a written 
report of his work and observations 
during the term has been received and 
accepted by the instructor in charge.” 
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~~ BOSTON THEATRES. — 


KEITH'S. 

Sensations are following each other 
in rapid suecession at Keith's these 
days, where with Madam Chung still 
a popular idol, another comes in, Lil- 
lian Lawrence, the favorite stock ac- 
tress, who was for years at the old 
Castle Square, and since headed her 
ewn companies in Boston. Miss 
Lawrence is unquestionably one of 
the greatest favorites that patrons of 
stock have ever had in Boston, and 
enjoyed the Jongest vogue. It is now 
two years since she has appeared in 
the city, and she comes at the close of 
a most suecessful season with Fran- 
cis Wilson. She will be seen in an 
entirely new comedy writien espe- 
cially for her, entitled “. Reno Di- 
yorce,” and thousands of her friends 
will no doubt weleome her during her 
engagement. at Keith's. Another 
Boston fayorite on the bill is Ralph 
Smalley, ‘cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony orehestra. For the children 
there will be an exceedingly strong 
feature in Captain George Auger and 
company in “Jack, the Giant Killer,” 
Captain Auger is the tallest actor on 
eirth, and Ernest Roummel. who 
takes the part of Jack, the Giant 
Killer, is the smallest actor on the 
stage. Other features of the bill will 
be Ray Cox, “the girl who made base- 
balt famous”; Howard and Howard, 
“the messenger boy and the 'Thes- 
pian’; and a number of star attrac- 
tions yet to be announced. 


$$$ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


President George Emory Fellows 
has presented his resignation to the 
trustees of the University of Maine. 
Dr. Fellows was elected president of 
the University of Maine in 1901. He 
was at that time assistant professor 
of history iu the University of Chi- 
cago. He is fifty-two years of age, a 
native of Wisconsin, and a graduate 
of Lawrenge University in that state 
in the class of 1879. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, one of 
the most distinguished educators and 
writers of modern times, died at the 
Grange, his home in Toronto, Can., 
June 7. Dr. Smith was bern August 
12, 1823. He was the eldest son of 
the late Richard Smith, M. D., of 
Reading, England. Educated at Eton 
and University College, Oxferd, he 
was elected a fellow of Oxford when 
twenty-four years old. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, 
but never engaged in the practice of 
law. He was a tutor of King Ed- 
ward when the latter was Prince of 
Wales, and was a great admirer of 
the late king. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed Regius professor of modern 
history at Oxford, retaining that 
chair until 1866. 

Dartmouth College is assured a 
handsome administration building by 
the gift of $50,000 made to the insti- 
tution by Lewis W. Parkhurst and 
his wife, Emma Wilder Parkhurst, of 
Winchester, Mass. The gift is to be 
a memorial to their son, Wilder Lewis 
Parkhurst, who died during his 
sophomore year at the college, and 
will be used in the erection of the 
much-needed building, to contain 
offices for the college departments as 
well as faculty rooms. 


‘ perior teacher who desires to locate in & particular state will find it wise to ap 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





OVER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 
appealed to for help instead of to local’agencies. Thus in a single week of 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Neyada, of a teacher recommended by us from 
Proctor, Vit; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, of a house-master recommended by 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmi , Delaware, in the Friende School, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; } University School, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the THE nstitute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal, in the Kentucky Mili- » This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every ease the were carried on through this 
office and the engagements made largely through the ce felt in our services. A su- 
to us, for 
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the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over the 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NW. Y. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, °”* ‘ist ** 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normel 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schoois, f you want personal service, write us. 


8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to oan 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY invtcacees,'e Solieges. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address . 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to $70 per month. Por fu rther 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., + Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Asfists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iv wa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim ef 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with full information coneerning them. 


Favorable terms to teachers. 
Cc. A, SCOTT & CO., Proprietots 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2Sccnto sites. eton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "iesfon ©" EXCHANGE 


Results Unequalied “Testimony 150 Educators” Free 
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| THE RECORDS sHOW 


That the principal demand is for REMINGTON opera. 


ters; 
ons thé best positions go to Remington operators, and 


& 
g 


; That the Remington Typewriter Employment Depart- 


be, 


ments do the principal work in placing operators. 
That explains 

Why pupils prefer to’ learn on the 
Remington, 

Why commercial educators find it 
to their interest to teach the 
Remington, and 

Why instruction on the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


is the mark of the best and most 
- suecessful schools. 


Remington Typawriter Company, tne. 













Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By [liss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
Ceunty, lowa. 


Address all orders to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 


We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
nstead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 
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A New Ideal A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OB, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 
“It is certainly an interesting and useftl book.”—Presi- 


- DENT ELIOT, HaRVARD. 


“LE hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad as a factor in American 
civilization.” —U. 8. Com. EpucaTion HARRIS. 

“T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this ee interest of society.” — PRUFESSOR 
Sarru, U. or Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.” —PrrorErssor HAKPER. U.of Texas. 

“fL only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 8ST. PAUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.”—R. B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INsTRUCTION, TEXAS, 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and 
girlin California.”’—StaTe SurERINTENDEN1 KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

**You have opened up a new field in education.”—STatse 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest. force of 
modern t:mes.”’— SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and politica! 
economy are taught.”—STaTE SUPERINTENDENT CUOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuable information and 
goes further toedueate the people on correct lines than — 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.” — Jas, J. 
HILL. 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured fer me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ferme. [ spec J feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in seouring for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
hasan in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
th of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you fer your good work in my behalf, I am 

; “ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PBASE 
Street, Beston, Mass. 


29-A Beacon 
Long Distance Telephone. 

















